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THE  DOimiON  OE  CAMDA. 




Few  people  in  this  country  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  I  have  been  frequently  asked  "  Where  will 
you  find  room  for  all  the  people  you  are  sending  to  Canada?" 
I  think  the  simplest  way  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  New 
Dominion  is  by  comparison  with  the  countries  of  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  larger  than  ail  France. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  is  larger  than  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland. 

New  Brunswick  is  larger  than  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Nova  Scotia  is  larger  than  Swirzerland. 

British  Columbia  is  larger  than  the  whc  le  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  South  German  States  added. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  or  Red  Kiver,  is  larger  than  all 
Russia  in  Europe,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Faroe,  and  Iceland. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  200,000  square  miles  more  of 
territory  than  the  States. 

I  will  now  answer  how  there  is  room  for  millions  more  in 
Canada.  By  the  last  census,  the  populati:-n  was  little  over  four 
miUions,  while  there  is  sufficient  room  for  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  assserted,  that  while  the  States  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  Canada  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand.  To  remove 
this  false  impression,  I  will  give  figures  as  proof  that  Canada  has 
advanced  in  a  greater  rate  than  the  States.  I  quote  from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1869  by  the  authority  of  the  Ontaria 
Government  : — 

"During  the  interval  between  the  last  census  and  the  preceding 
one,  the  decennial  increase  of  population  in  Canada  exceeded  that 
in  the  United  States  by  nearly  5^  per  cent. — Canada  adding  40  87 
per  cent,  to  her  population  in  ten  years,  while  the  United  States 
added  only  35'53  per  cent,  to  theirs." 

Immigeatioe"  into  Cai^ada. — Under  this  heading,  the  New 
York  Herald  makes  the  following  comments  upon  the  progress  of 
Canada  in  material  prosperity  : — We  think  our  northern  neigh- 
bours slow.  So  they  are,  if  we  contrast  their  history  with  ours 
for  the  past  century.  Still,  the  statistics  show  that  during  the 
last  decade  Canada  has  received  by  immigration  an  addition  of 
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more  than  forty  per  cent,  to  her  population,  and  during  the  last 
thirh^-three  years  more  than  twice  doubled  her  number  of  inhabi- 
tants counting  now  two  and  a  half  millions,  against  half  a  million 
a  third  of  a  century  ago.  As  our  population  exceeds  that  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  by  more  than  ten-fold,  it  is  natural  for  us  to 
look  upon  her  growth  as  insignificant.  Yet  since  the  breaking 
out  oi  our  late  war,  she  has  gained  at  a  more  rapid  proportionate 
rate  than  Ave  have,  our  increasement  of  population  having  been 
thirty-five  per  cent.  As  Canada  has  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  being  equal  in  extent  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Prussia,  or  six  times  the  size  of  England  and 
Wales,  she  has  as  yet  only  ten  persons  for  each  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land.  Consequently  she  has  abundance  of  room  for 
all  who  may  come  to  find  homes  upon  her  fertile  soil,  or  to  win 
fortune  from  the  abundant  facilities  she  offers  for  profitable  com- 
mercial or  industrial  enterprise.  Should  she  continue  to  grow  at 
her  present  rate  till  the  end  of  this  century,  she  will  then  have  a 
population  of  twenty  millions,  or  about  half  our  present  number. 
Though  events  do  not  move  with  a  rush  so  rajDid  beyond  our 
northern  frontier  as  on  this  side  of  it,  Canada  has  vast  enterprises 
which  mark  her  population  as  embracing  the  same  elements  of 
thrift  which  are  so  rapidly  developing  our  own  c^reatness.  Her 
great  rivers  and  excellent  harbours,  her  canals  and  railways,  when 
completed,  will  offer  to  the  products  of  her  fields,  fore;ts  and  mines 
easy  means  of  export,  while  her  rapidly  growing  and  prosperous 
population  will  furnish  abundant  consumers  for  the  fabrics  with 
which  Europe  balances  the  traffic.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  for 
Britisli  subjects  who  wish  to  escape  the  overcrowding  and  exces- 
sive competii  'on  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  *  at  home,' 
and  who  hesitate  about  trying  our  experiment  of  self-government, 
Canada  offers  abundant  hope  for  an  improved  condition,  and  it  is 
fair  to  believe  that  for  several  decades  she  will  receive  a  constant 
and  liberal  flow  of  immigration,  and  that  the  two  English-speaking 
nations  must  control  the  destinies  of  North  America.  If,  in  time, 
Canada  wishes  to  take  her  place  in  the  constellation  of  stars  upon 
our  banner  of  freedom,  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  comply  with 
the  dictates  of  '  manifest  destiny.'  Should  she  prefer  to  stay  out 
of  the  Union  we  shall  still  be  true  friends,  generous  rivals,  and  good 
neighbours.    Her  prosperity  will  only  stimulate  ours." 

As  to  the  average  returns  of  the  soil  of  both  countries,  I  again 
quote  froin  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  : — 
"  Of  fall  wheat  New  York  State  sowed  within  some  28,000  acres 
of  the  breadth  sown  in  Ontario,  but  we  reaped  over  2,000,000 
bushels  more  than  they  did.  The  average  quantity  of  cats  raised 
by  us  in  1861  was  fully  more  than  31  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
State  of  New  York  only  averaged  17  bushels  per  acre.  New 
York  reaped  19,052,853  bushels  of  oats  from  1,109,565  acres  sown, 
whilst  our  Western  farmers  from  678,337  acres  took  off  no  lees 
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than  21,220,89-1  bushels.  The  quantity  of  turnips  raised  in  New 
York  State  was  1,282,388  bushels,  while  the  Province  of  Ontario 
returns  give  18,206,950  bushels.  Canadian  wheat  grown  near 
Toronto  won  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  " 

"As  regards  live  stock  and  their  products,  Canada  in  1860,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  owned  more  horses  and  more  cows, 
made  more  butter,  kept  more  sheep,  and  had  a  greater  yield  of 
wool  than  the  United  States.  Taking  the  returns  all  in  all  they 
indicate  that  our  farmers  have  nothing  to  envy  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  that,  either  as  regards  soil  or  good  farming,  we  can 
compare  favourably  with  our  neighbours." 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  som3  Townships  in  Ontario  is  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  have  been  on  a  farm  in  the  County  Victo- 
ria, where  wheat  had  been  grown  for  eighteen  years  successively. 
In  the  same  township,  on  the  glebe  farm,  I  was  shown  a  heap  of 
horse  manure,  the  collection  of  years,  which  had  become  like  chaff*, 
as  the  land  did  not  require  it.  The  rearing  of  stock  is  engaging 
increased  attention  in  Canada ;  the  best  stock  of  England  has 
been  imported.  Yearly  sales  of  superior  stock  are  held  at  the 
farms  of  the  several  importers. 

The  Americans  have  long  sought  Canadian  herds  to  obtain 
sujDcrior  animals  ^or  the  purpose  of  improving  their  stock,  and  at 
several  State  fairs  the  prizes  for  sheep  and  other  stock  were 
carried  off  by  breeders  from  Canada.  A  Quebec  breeder  sold  a 
number  of  prize  cattle  at  almost  fabulous  prices  in  England,  and 
he  is,  I  believe,  the  only  man  who  has  exported  superior  cattle 
for  breeding  from  the  American  continent  to  Britain. 

Canadian  cheese  and  butter  have  of  late  been  exported  to  the 
British  markets,  where  they  not  only  compete  favorably  with 
American,  but  also  with  the  product  of  the  celebrated  dairies  of 
England. 

Agricultural  fairs  are  held  in  every  county,  and  large  amounts 
are  paid  in  premiums.  Every  township  has  its  annual  show  of 
farming  implements.  There  are  besides,  the  great  Provincial 
Agricultural  ExhibitioES.  Canada  excels  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments ;  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  labour  making  every  invention 
for  economising  it,  no  matter  how  costly,  remunerative.  Of 
fruit,  Canada  has  her  share.  The  Canadian  apples  and  pears  are 
well  known  in  this  country  for  their  excellence.  Melons  and 
tomatoes  grow  as  potatoes  grow  here.  Peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
apricots,  cranberries,  and  other  fruits  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

Canadian  manufactures,  such  as  sewing-machines,  printing 
presses  and  other  articles,  which  the  American  tariff  has  pro- 
tected out  of  the  English  markets,  are  finding  their  way  thither. 

Canadian  cities  are  superior  to  any  of  equal  population  in  the 
Union,  and  the  public  buildings  at  Ottawa  have  no  rivals  upon 
the  continent.  The  educational  institutions  of  Canada  are  second 
to  none  in  America.    The  canal  and  railway  systems  rival  those 
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of  tlie  United  States,  and  are  being  extended  to  meet  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  laws  of  the  Dominion  are,  to 
say  the  least,  equally  as  good  as  those  of  our  cousins,  and  better 
administered.  The  largest  firm  of  shipowners  in  the  world  are 
the  Messrs.  Allan,  of  Montreal.  The  Americans  do  not  own  a 
line  of  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  or  a  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Dominion,  with  four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  the 
fourth  maritime  power  of  the  world,  while  Uncle  Sam,  with  over 
thirty  millions  of  people,  is  but  little  ahead.  Wherein,  then, 
consists  that  superior  enterprise  of  which  the  "  universal  Yan- 
kee" boasts  ? 


THE  PEOVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


The  Province  of  Ontario  is  situate  to  the  North  of  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  great  lakes,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Superior.  The  River  Ottawa,  a  noble  stream,  divides  it  from  the 
province  of  Quebec.  The  soil  of  the  country  varies  in  different 
localities,  but  a  large  proportion  is  of  the  very  best  description  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  its  water  communication,  by  means  of  the 
great  lakes,  is  unsurpassed  ;  in  mineral  wealth  (excluding  the  one 
article,  coal)  it  is  probably  equal  to  any  part  of  the  world,  abound- 
ing as  it  does  in  iion,  copper,  lead,  silver,  marble,  petroleum,  salt, 
&c.,  &c.  Its  immense  forests  of  pine  timber  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description.  The  great  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and 
the  forests  with  game. 

No  portion  of  the  Dominion  offers  greater  inducements  to  emi- 
grants. Ontario  is  esse  'tially  an  agricultural  country.  Ihe  pro- 
ducing class,  then,  is  that  which  the  country  needs — men  to  clear 
the.  forest  lands,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  build  houses,  to  make  the 
ordinary  household  goods,  and  to  open  up  communication  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  by  the  construction  of  roads 
and  railwaj^s.  The  classes  most  needed,  consequently,  are  fiirmers, 
agricultural  and  other  labourers,  building  mechanics,  such  as  brick- 
layers, stone-masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  painters  and  glaziers  ; 
other  mechanics,  as  cabinet  makers,  tinsmiths,  blacksmiths ;  also, 
tailors  and  shoemakers.  Men  to  whom  plenty  of  work  and  good 
wages  are  an  object,  will  find  Ontario  ju  t  the  place  for  them.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  intending  emigrant 
that  of  professional  men,  and  of  book-keepers  and  cld^s,  Ontario 
lias  already  enough  and  to  spare.  Of  the  female  sex  the  class  most 
in  demand  are  household  servants.  These  are  always  sure  of  im- 
mediate employment,  at  good  wages.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
demand  for  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  seamstresses,  all  of  whom 
can  obtain  much  better  wages  than  they  can  at  home. 

Farmers  possessing  moderate  means  can  readily  purchase  or 
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lease  suitable  farms  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres,  more  or  less 
cleared  and  improved  ;  and,  by  ordinary  discretion  and  industry, 
can  scarcely  fail,  if  blessed  with  health  and  strength,  very  mate- 
rially to  improve  their  condition  in  a  few  years,  and  to  aflPord  their 
children,  as  they  grow  up,  a  favourable  start  in  life.  Uncleared 
land  varies  in  price  from  2s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  according  to  situ- 
ation and  soil.  Cleared  and  improved  farms  can  be  bought  at 
prices  ranging  from  £4  to  £10  an  acre.  The  money  can  nearly 
always  be  paid  in  instalments,  covering  several  years.  The  leasing 
of  farms  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  most  men  desire 
to  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  Emigrants  possessing  means  would 
do  well  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  purchase,  but  to  get  some  expe- 
rience before  taking  so  important  a  step.  Agricultural  labourers 
would  study  their  own  interest  by  accepting  employment  as  it  may 
be  offered  on  arrival,  and  they  will  soon  learn  how  to  improve 
permanently  their  condition.  Persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  tools,  who  intend  turning  their  hands  to  farming,  will 
often  find  such  an  acquisition  of  great  convenience  and  value. 

Men  commencing  as  labourers,  without  any  capital  but  strong 
arms  and  willing  minds,  seldom  keep  in  that  condition  very  long, 
but  after  a  period  of  more  or  less  duration  they  generally  become 
employers  of  labour  themselves.  It  is  this  moral  certainty  of 
rising  in  the  social  scale,  whea  the  proper  means  are  employed, 
that  brightens  the  hopes,  and  stimulates  the  exertions  of  the 
needy  settler. 

When  the  extent  and  resources  of  Ontario  are  considered,  with 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  within  ten  or 
twelve  days' journey  of  the  mother  country,  the  greatly  increased 
attention  which  it  is  now  receiving  as  a  promising  field  for  emi- 
gration, is  perfectly  natur  al  ;  and  in  proportion  as  correct  infor- 
mation regarding  its  capabilities,  and  the  substantial  inducements 
it  holds  out  to  industrious  settlers  is  disseminated  and  understood, 
will  be  the  amount  of  emigration  to  its  shores. 

In  emigrating  to  Ontario,  old  country  people  will  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  appliances  of  comfort  and  civilization  similar  to 
those  which  they  left  in  the  old  land  ;  the  meansof  educating  their 
children  universally  diffused ;  religious  privileges  almost  identi- 
cally the  same ;  the  old  national  feeling  for  the  land  of  their 
fathers  loyally  cherished  ;  and  an  easy  means  of  intercourse,  both 
by  steam  and  telegraph,  with  the  central  heart  of  the  great  British 
Empire,  of  which  Canadians  are  proud  to  boast  that  their  country 
forms  an  integral  and  no  inconsiderable  part. 


FREE    GKANT  LANDS. 

^  The  Free  Grant  Lands  are  open  for  settlement  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Free  Grant  and  Homestead  Act,  which  became  law 
Feb.  28th,  1868. 
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In  order  to  make  a  successful  settlement  on  a  free  grant,  the 
settler  should  have  at  the  least  £40  to  £50  (200  dols.  to  250  dols.) 
after  reaching  his  location.  But  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  immigrants  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  to  deposit 
their  moneys  in  a  Savings  Bank,  where  it  would  draw  from  4  to  5 
per  cent,  interest,  and  go  out  for  a  year  as  agricultural  labourers. 
The  experience  thus  acquired  will  far  more  than  compensate  for  the 
time  lost.  The  settlers  are  always  willing  to  help  new  comers.  A 
house,  such  as  is  required  by  the  Act,  could  be  erected  by  contract 
for  from  £5  to  £8  (25  dols.  to  40  dols.)  ;  but,  wath  the  assistance 
■which  the  settler  would  be  certain  to  receive  from  his  neighbours,  it 
might  be  erected  for  even  less.  Should  it  be  desired  to  clear  the 
land  by  hired  labour  or  by  contract,  in  order  to  bring  it  more 
rapidly  into  cultivation,  the  cost  would  be  about  £3  sterling  per 
acre.  The  best  season  of  the  year  to  go  on  to  a  free  grant  is  the 
month  of  September,  after  harvest  work  in  the  old  settlements  is 
over.  There  is  time  to  put  up  a  house,  and  get  comfortably 
settled  before  the  winter  sets  in ;  and  during  the  winter  the  work 
of  chopping  and  clearing  can  go  on.  In  this  way,  a  crop  can  be 
got  in  during  the  first  spring.  The  operation  of  putting  in  the 
first  crop  is  a  very  simple  one.  Ploughing  is  at  once  impracticable 
and  unnecessary.  The  land  is  light  and  rich.  All  it  needs  is  a 
little  scratching  on  the  surface  to  cover  the  seed.  This  is  done 
with  a  drag  or  ban  ow,  which  may  either  be  a  very  rough  primitive 
implement — a  natural  crotch  with  a  few  teeth  in  it — or  it  may  be 
carefully  made  and  well  finished. 

Ontario  Government — Assisted  Passages  foe  1872. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  will  pay  to  regularly  organized 
Emigration  Societies  in  the  United  Kindgom  or  in  Ontario,  or  to 
individuals,  the  sum  of  six  dollars  (£1  4s.  8d.  stg.)  for  every 
statute  adult  sent  to  this  Province,  at  the  end  of  three  months' 
continuous  residence  in  the  Province,  and  on  the  following 
conditions  : — 

1st.  The  Society  or  individual  sending  out  the  Emigrant,  in  re- 
spect of  whom  the  payment  is  to  be  asked,  shall  forward  the 
Emigrant  to  London,  or  to  a  shipping  port,  to  an  A^ent  approved 
by  the  Government  of  Ontario ;  or  where  there  is  no  such  officer, 
to  the  Emigration  Agent  for  Canada,  with  a  certificate  in  form  as 
furnished  on  appUcation  to  any  of  the  Emigration  Agents  or 
Societies  above  mentioned. 

2nd.  The  Agent  in  Europe  will,  when  the  certificate  is  presented 
to  him  from  the  Society  or  individual  sending  out  the  Emigrant, 
see  that  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  adult  males  are  of  the 
Agricultural  or  Farm  Labourer  class,  and  the  residue  Mechanics, 
such  as  Blacksmiths,  Bricklayers,  Carpenters,  Cabinetmakers, 
Painters,  Plasterers  Saddlers,  Stonecutters,  Shoemakers,  Tailors, 
Tinsmiths,  &c.,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  Emigrants  so  being 
sent  are  of  good  character,  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Province, 
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and  in  respect  of  whom  the  Societies  or  individuals  sending  them 
should  receive  the  Government  aUowance,  he  will  endorse  such 
certificates  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  "  Form  of  Certificate" 
referred  to. 

3rd.  The  Emigrant  on  landing  at  Quybec  must  present  the 
endorsed  certificate  to  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  at  his  office  on  the  Wharf  at.  Point  Levis,  who  will  again 
endorse  the  certificate,  and  give  the  Emigrant  such  advice  and  in- 
struction as  he  may  require. 

4.  The  Emigrant  having  reached  the  Asjency  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  nearest  to  his  intended  destination,  will  then  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Local  Agent,  and  sent  by  free  pass  or  otherwise 
to  where  employment  is  to  be  had. 

5.  At  any  time  after  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  certificate  at  Quebec,  and  on  proof  being  furnished 
that  the  Emigrant  has  during  the  interval  been  and  still  is  a 
settler  in  the  Province,  the  Government  of  Ontario  will  pay  to  the 
Society  or  individual  issuing  the  certificate  the  sum  of  six  dollars 
(£1  4s.  8d.  stg.)  per  statute  adult. 


THE  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT 
Issue  orders  for  passage  warrants  at  reduced  rates,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  which  all  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Charles  Foy,  Esq.,  Emigration  Agent,  No.  11, 
Claremount  Street,  Belfast;  or  to  any  of  the  Canadian  Emigration 
Agents  in  Europe. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


(From  the  Belfast  News  Letter.) 

We  are  not  among  those  who  encourage  emigration  from 
Ireland.  We  should  much  rather  our  people  were  profitably 
employed  at  home  as  they  might  be ;  but  anything  like  proper 
development  of  our  national  resources  need  not  be  expected  so 
long  as  the  contest  among  parties  in  England  seems  to  be  for 
power.  Our  people,  therefore,  seeing  no  hope  of  social  improve-  * 
ment,  are  leaving  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  con- 
tinue to  leave  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  Empire  to  guide  the  current 
of  emigration  to  our  own  colonies,  so  that  the  emigrants  may 
not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  Mother  Country.  Now,  of  all  our 
colonies,  the  one  which  presents  the  greatest  attractions  is 
Canada,  to  one  of  whose  provinces  we  recently  referred  in  these 
oolumns.     The  claims  of  another  province,  Quebec,  is  brought 
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under  our  notice  by  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  John  H. 
O'Neill,  Emigration  Commissioner  for  Quebec.  From  this 
pamphlet  we  learn  that  the  province  comprises  an  area  of 
129,000,000  acres,  of  which  10,678,931  acres  have  been  con- 
ceded in  fiefs  and  seignories,  8,950,953  are  held  in  the  town- 
ships in  free  and  common  socage,  and  6,400,359  are  divided  into 
farm  lots,  which  the  Government  is  prepared  to  dispose  of. 
There  remains  102,969,757  acres  still  to  be  surveyed.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  6,400,000  acres  surveyed  and  divided 
into  farm  lots  are  fit  for  settlement,  and  nearly  half  of  the  lots 
are  accessible  by  good  roads.  In  some  cases  this  land  may  be 
purchased  as  low  as  20  cents  per  acre  ;  but  generally  the  price 
of  Government  land  in  Quebec  varies  from  30  to  60  cents  per 
acre.  The  terms  of  purchase  are  arranged  for  the  convenience 
of  the  purchaser;  so  that  an  industrious  man  may  very  soon 
become  an  independent  man  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by 
being  properly  planted,  will  be  a  sti-ong  arm  of  defence  for 
England.  The  province  of  Quebec,  so  well  described  by  Mr. 
O'Neill,  has  many  attractions,  and  further  particulars  will  be 
furnished  by  Mr.  Charles  Foy,  the  local  agent. 


THE  GREAT  NORTH  WEST. 


It  is  now  beyond  question  that  a  vast  country  of  extraordinary 
fertility  occupies  the  central  portion  of  British  North  American 
North- West  territory.  Until  recently  these  remote  regions  were 
unexplored.  Tlie  Hudson  Bay  Company  kept  hidden  their 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  importance  of  this  addition  to 
the  Canadian  Provinces  of  the  great  North-West  territory  can- 
not be  over-rated.  The  existence  of  this  wide  lied  Kiver  country 
and  of  the  fertile  belt  of  the  North-West  renders  practicable  tlie 
opening  of  a  direct  route  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  for  the 
extension  of  the  Japan  and  China  trade.  The  Hudson  Bay  and 
North-West  territories  may  be  divided  into  three  great  sections : 
— First,  the  barren,  frost-bound.  Polar  North  ;  second,  eastward 
of  Red  Eiver  a  large  region  of  lakes,  swamps,  disjointed  streams, 
dense  woods,  and  wilderness  of  rock,  full  of  ore,  extending  beyond 
Lake  Superior ;  third,  the  fertile  region  of  plains,  extending 
West  of  Bed  Eiver  for  1,000  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains ;  the  country  destined  to  be  the  granary  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  country  contained  in  this  last  division  is  of  vast  extent. 
From  its  eastern  boundary,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Sources 
of  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  West,  it  stretches  880  miles.  Its 
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breadth,  reckoned  from  the  British  boundary  line,  latitude  49°  to 
60"  north,  is  760  miles.  It  includes  an  area  of  480,000  square 
miles — an  extent  of  country  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Prussia  united.  Ths  greater  proportion  of  the  land 
appears  to  be  well  fitted  for  cultivation.  Many  great  districts 
possess  a  richness  of  soil  unparalleled. 

The  region  of  flowing  plains,  that  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  was  once  probably  a  vast  inland  sheet  of  water. 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  inconsiderable,  rarely  rising  to  1,000 
feet.  The  soil  is  a  fine  alluvial  deposit  or  frequently  a  black 
vegetable  compost-  Roots,  vegefables,  melons,  and  certain  fruits 
grow  with  an  extraordinary  luxuriance.  Grood  crops  of  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  are  raised  even  by  the  poorest  skill  where  any  at- 
tempt at  farming  has  been  made.  Wheat  will  yield  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

All  the  rivers  from  the  British  boundary  line  flow  northward. 
T  he  whole  country  inclines  that  way.  Lakes  Athabasca  and  Win- 
nipeg at  the  north  and  north-east  of  this  division  are  estimated 
at  but  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  effect  of  this  depression  of 
level  on  the  climate  is  very  great,  and  wholly  favourable.  The 
rigour  of  a  northern  winter  is  mitigated.  The  increased  heat  of 
summer  rapidly  ripens  all  grain  In  Red  River  and  other  dis- 
tricts horses  and  cattlw  keep  in  good  condition  through  the  winter 
without  shelter.  No  snow  drifts  occur  to  impede  railway  com- 
munication, only  18  inches  of  snow  fall. 

The  natural  system  of  water  communication  existing  through 
this  country  will  prove  of  immense  service  in  facilitating  its  settle- 
ment and  in  developing  its  resources.  Close  together  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  United 
States  boundary  line,  two  streams  have  their  rise  flowing  east. 
One  bends  somewhat  to  the  north  the  other  much  to  the , 
south.  At  five  hundred  miles  from  the  starting  point 
they  meet,  each  having  run  about  eight  hundred  miles. 
One  bends  somewhat  to  the  north,  the  other  much  to  the  south  or 
main  branch  of  the  Great  Saskatchewan.  The  river  is  a  thousand 
feet  wide  at  the  junction  of  its  branches,  and  flows  on  east  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  further,  and  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  A 
natural  highway  west  and  east  is  provided  through  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  for  grain  and  heavy  produce  water  com- 
munication will  be  used  even  after  the  construction  of  railways. 
Vast  beds  of  coal  lie  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  readiness  for 
steamers  ;  woods  abound,  marshes  wait  to  be  drained,  and  vast 
reaches  of  fertile  prairie  attend  the  coming  of  the  husbandman. 
The  great  sheet  of  water  into  which  the  Saskatchewan  flows — 
Lake  Winnipeg — will  prove  of  immense  value  in  the  water  com- 
munication of  this  country.  It  lies  north  and  south,  with  a 
length  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying 
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between  six  and  sixty.  Its  area  is  said  to  be  over  eight  thousand 
square  miles.  It  empties  itself  northward  by  navigable  rivers 
into  the  Hudson  Bay.  At  a  southern  bend  of  this  lake  the  waters 
of  the  Winnipeg  i  iver  flow  in,  after  a  course  of  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  east.  The  volume  of  this  river  is  more  than  double  that 
of  the  Rhine  In  its  turn  this  river  communicates  with  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Rainy  River  (whose  banks  are  singularly  fertile 
and  beautiful)  Rainy  Lake,  the  River  Seine,  and  the  lovely  Lac 
des  Mille  l.acs,  within  forty  miles  of  Lake  Superior.  Various 
locks  on  the  way,  and  a  tram-road  or  railway  over  this  forty  miles, 
will  complete  the  direct  communication  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  settled  provinces  of  Canada.  From  Lake  Superior 
canals  and  great  lakes,  and  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence,  pre- 
sent an  open  route  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Old  World.  The 
future  will  see  a  water  highway,  crowded  with  commerce  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles  across  the  continent. 

Two  large  streams,  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Red  River,  uniting  at 
Forb  Garry,  flow  into  Winnipeg  from  the  south.  Each  of  them 
runs  a  course  of  five  hundred  miles  through  a  soil  of  extreme 
fertility,  which  one  da}^  will  produce  an  enormous  supply  of  grain 
for  the  European  markets, 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  but  one  of  several  sheets  of  water  lying 
together  and  connected  by  open  waters.  Winnipeg  signifies  in  the 
Indian  the  Dirty,  or  rather  Turbid  waters.  The  lake  and  river 
owe  this  name  to  the  rich  mud  which  tinctures  their  waters.  The 
Red  River  has  its  name  from  its  similar  appearance.  West  of 
Winnipeg  lies  its  diminutive  lake  Winnipegoos.  South-west 
lies  the  fine  lake  of  Manitoba,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  new 
province.  The  Indian  has  chosen  the  title  from  the  thunder- 
storms that  disturb  its  waters.  It  signifies  "  The  God  who 
speaks." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Red  River  country  will  be  the 
first  to  receive  a  large  immigration  of  settlers.  The  fame  of  its 
history,  and  the  number  of  its  already  known  advantages,  will 
secure  it  the  first  preference.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Red  River 
farmer  is  to  throw  all  his  manure  into  tlie  river,  it  is  his  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  nuisance.  To  save  himself  trouble,  however,  he 
adopts  sometimes  another  expedient.  He  piles  his  cattle  dung 
around  his  roughly-built  log  barn  and  stables  till  the  light  is  shut 
out  and  the  wood  has  rotted  to  tottering  ;  then  he  makes  a  sudden 
escape  fi'om  the  accumulated  filth  by  raising  new  frame  building, 
or  possibly  by  removing  to  some  fresh  tract  of  land.  He  can  pre- 
sent, however,  one  single  excuse  for  his  neglect  of  valuable  manure 
— the  whole  soil  consists  of  a  rich  compost.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
black,  vegetable  compost,  a  foot  deep  on  the  Red  River  prairies, 
and  two  or  three  feet,  and  sometimes  more  at  the  portage  on  the 
Assiniboine^  and  in  many  other  localities.     The  subsoil  is  gene- 
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rally  a  light  clay.  Boulders  of  limestone  and  granite  occur 
constantly  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  dry  gullies  of 
the  prairies,  formed  by  storms  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring.  Lime-stone  crops  out  in  masses  in  various  places  on  the 
prairie. 

An  Ontario  farmer,  a  recent  setMer,  gave  the  following  parti- 
culars of  his  last  crop.  His  farm  has  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  of 
loam.  From  a  field  which  had  been  planted  with  wheat  for 
twenty  years  in  succession,  he  raised,  without  manure,  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Barley  gave  as  much  ;  oats 
more.  He  had  turnips  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  pounds.  His 
potatoes  yielded  enormous  returns,  many  of  them  weighed  from 
two  to  three  pounds.  He  grew  excited  at  the  thought  of  his 
vegetables.  His  peas,  beans,  cauliflowers,  celery,  carrots,  citron 
and  melons  grew  with  lavish  luxuriance  that  amazed  him.  "  You 
could  not  crowd  a  cabbage  into  a  flower  barrel"  he  said.  "  The 
sugar  beet  here  will  make  fortunes  for  many  manufacturers"  he 
went  on,  "  and  for  the  culture  of  flax  the  country  is  without  a 
rival."  His  wheat  was  marvellous,  "  every  grain  as  big  as  a  little 
pea." 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  respecting  the  character  of  this 
country'",  taken  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Ottawa, 
in  the  year  1870,  statements  similar  to  the  following  were 
made  : — "  I  have  seen  a  crop  come  oif  the  same  land  for  twenty- 
five  years,"  says  one  of  the  settlers  examined.  I  have  known 
farmers  who  have  threshed  their  wheat  and  got  thirty-five  bushels 
to  one,  during  the  last  year,  and  that  was  not  a  good  season  for 
ripening.  I  have  seen  one  grain  of  wheat  make  fifty-five  heads. 
About  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  pounds  is  the  average  weight. 
Hemp  grows  taller  than  myself." 

*'  I  had  an  estimate  made  up  last  year,"  says  another,  *'and  my 
opinion  was  that  of  all  the  cereals  we  had  not  less  than  twenty 
returns  for  every  bushel  sown  in  the  whole  country.  These  wild 
prairie  lands  present  advantages  beyond  all  countries  in  the  world 
for  stock-raising." 

Fields  of  grain  may  be  raised  here  a  mile,  or^  ten  or  a  hundred 
miles  square,  without  a  hill  or  river,  or  even  a  stone  to  obstruct 
the  furrow  of  the  plough.  For  stock  breeding  this  country,  and 
perhaps  still  more  the  Saskatchewan,  ofli'ers  extraordinary  advan- 
tages. It  is  the  natural  home  of  the  bufl'alo.  The  natural 
grasses  are  good,  horses  and  cattle  find  pasture  all  through  the 
year.  For  railways  all  that  is  needed  is  to  throw  up  a  couple  of 
trenches  to  carry  ofi"  rain  and  melted  snow.  From  Fort  Garry 
right  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  pass,  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles,  the  line  can  belaid  down  with  as  much  speed 
as  the  rails  and  ties  can  be  brought  along  the  route.  To  make  up 
for  the  scarcity  of  timber  for  building  materials,  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  granite 
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and  stone,  and  there  are  also  extensive  beds  of  clay  suitable  for 
brick. 

A  vigorous  stream  of  immigration,  giving  new  blood,  enterprise, 
and  healthy  ambition,  is  what  the  settlement  alone  needs  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Red  River  settlement  is  distant  from  Toronto  about  ten 
days'  journey  by  railway  and  steamer.  Fare — first  class,  40  dols, 
(£8  stg.) ;  second  class,  24  dols.  (about  £5  stg.) 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Feom  its  position,  British  Columbia  commands  not  only  the  trade 
of  the  western  continent  of  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
but  also  that  of  the  Trans-Pacific  countries.  It  has  a  sea  coast 
extending  500  miles  in  a  straight  line,  with  a  labyrinth  of  islands 
along  its  whole  length,  forming  innumerable  harbours,  inlets,  and 
canals,  together  with  the  rivers  which  empt}'"  into  them,  teeming 
with  fish — salmon,  sturgeon,  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  halibut,  and 
whales.  These  fisheries  are  a  source  of  wealth  at  present,  totally 
undeveloped,  except  a  small  beginning  in  whale  fishery.  The 
forests  of  British  Columbia  extend  all  along  the  coasts  and  river 
courses,  and  are  of  vast  extent;  the  timber  of  excellent  quality, 
their  close  proximity  to  water-carriage  make  them  most  valuable 
for  shipbuilding  and  lumbering  purposes.  From  official  returns 
for  1869,  it  appears  that  in  that  year  lumber,  amounting  in  value 
to  250,000  dols.,  was  exported.  The  coal  fields  of  British  Columbia 
are  of  vast  extent.  In  Yancouvers  Island  bituminous  coal  is 
plentiful.  In  1809  Vancouvers  Island  exported  125,000  dols.  worth 
of  coal  to  San-Francisco.  In  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  large 
deposits  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  discovered.  British  Columbia 
exported  in  1869 — of  furs  and  hides  264,000  dels,  worth. 

Minerals  of  almost  every  description  abound.  The  gold  ex- 
ported in  1867  amounted  to  a  million  and  a-half  of  dollars ;  and 
there  are  besides  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  many  other  minerals 
of  less  importance.  Building  materials,  too,  abound;  as  lime, 
marble,  freestone,  slate,  cement,  &c.  The  fertile  belt  extending 
for  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  land  on  the  American  Continent. 
The  soil  is  fertile  beyond  measure,  the  climate  is  temperate,  the 
lakes  and  streams  abound  with  fish,  game  is  abundant,  and  mine- 
rals are  plentiful.  A  condition  of  the  union  of  British  Columbia 
with  the  Dominion,  is  that  a  railway  shall  be  constructed  through 
this  country.  Thus  another  railway  will  not  only  join  the  east 
with  the  west,  but  will  also  throw  open  a  new  home  for  those  who, 
in  older  countries,  can  acquire  neither  house  nor  land. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA. 


The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  British  Nortli  America,  is  con- 
nected with  New  Brunswick  by  a  narrow  Isthmus  about  16  miles 
wide;  its  area  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  100  miles  in  width  at 
its  widest  part,  containing  about  10, 00*»,00O  acres,  about  one-fifth 
part  of  which  consists  of  lakes  and  small  rivers.  Of  the  whole  ex- 
tent, about  5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  fit  for  tillage. 

The  sea-coast  is  very  rough,  rugged,  and  rock-bound,  and  tra- 
vellers who  have  seen  the  coast  only,  or  have  stopped  an  hour  or 
two  at  Halifax,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

As  a  home  for  the  better  class  of  emigrants,  Nova  Scotia  pos- 
sesses many  advantages  over  all  the  other  North  American  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  it  is  no  place  for  paupers,  there  are  now  as  many  la- 
bourers of  the  lower  class  as  employment  can  be  found  for.  Ein- 
l^loyers  are  as  much  wanted  as  Employes  in  the  country ;  good 
farmers,  manufacturers,  fishermen,  miners,  &c.,  would  do  well. 

As  all  the  counties  have  a  frontage  on  the  sea,  fishing  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  all,  while  in  the 
counties  best  adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  latter  business  the 
people  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale  also.  Annapolis  takes 
the  first  rank  for  fruit-growing  and  general  agriculture,  Kings  and 
Hants  second ;  Lunenburg,  Colchester,  Pictou,  Cumberland,  and 
Antigonish,  for  general  farming,  second ;  but  they  are  not  good 
fruit-producing  districts.  Antigonish  is  a  splendid  grazing  county, 
well  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  and  even  now  does  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  butter  and  fat  cattle  with  Newfoundland.  In  Annapolis  and 
Kings  counties  all  the  best  kinds  of  northern  fruits  are  grown  in 
perfection — apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  are  easily 
cultivated  ;  peaches,  grapes,  and  apricots  are  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  many  parts  of  both  counties  ;  but  not  for  market,  only  in 
the  gardens  of  private  gentlemen  for  their  own  use. 

All  the  small  fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries,  are  abundant,  both  in  a  wild  state 
and  cultivated,  and  are  very  cheap. 

In  grain — wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  are  each  a  sure  crop.  Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beans  and  peas,  squash,  pumpkins,  melons,  tomatoes,  &c., 
are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Sixty  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  or 
three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  are  not  an  unusual  crop 
per  acre.  Sorghum,  broom-corn,  and  tobacco,  have  been  success- 
fully experimented  with.  All  vegetables  and  fruit  that  are  raised 
in  the  New  England  and  V/estern  States  of  America  may  be,  and 
are  successfully  grown  in  Annapolis,  Hants,  and  Kings  Counties  in 
Nova  Scotia. 
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The  climate  of  the  Province  varies  in  the  different  counties,  as 
the  counties  do  in  their  capabilities  and  resources,  Annapolis  is 
the  warmest,  and  averages  about  6"  warmer  than  the  State  of 
Massachussetts,  3°  or  4"  warmer  than  Kings  and  Hants,  5°  or 
8°  warmer  than  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  the  counties  in  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  viz.,  Richm.ond,  Victoria,  Inverness,  and 
Cape  Breton.  In  Anna^^olis  Valley  the  spring  opens  about  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  year  than  in  Halifax,  and  the  weather 
is  generally  drier,  clearer,  and  free  from  fog.  The  mountain,  at 
the  North  side  of  the  valle}',  which  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  is  high  enough  to  prevent  the  sea  fog  coming  over,  and 
while  it  is  sometimes  damp  and  disagreeable  weather  at  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  facing  the  Bay,  only  three  or  four  miles 
away,  in  the  valley  it  is  delightfully  warm  and  bright. 

Any  English  or  Scotch  farmer,  possessing  money  enough  to 
purchase  and  stock  a  farm,  would  do  well  here.  A  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  would  not  cost  as  much  as  some  farmers  in  Britain 
pay  in  rent  for  one  year.  Farms,  already  in  good  cultivation,  of 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres,  with  houses,  barns,  &c.,  can 
be  purchased  at  from  £350  to  £1,500  sterling.  Our  farmers 
generally  own  and  endeavour  to  cultivate  too  much  land,  conse- 
quently their  farming  is  not  good.  One  acre  of  land  anywhere, 
highly  cultivated,  is  more  protitable  than  three  acres  poorly 
worked  and  ahva^^s  hungry  for  manure. 

For  gentlemen  of  means,  who  wish  to  retire  from  business,  no 
more  beautifu\  healthy,  or  desirable  location  couli  be  found  in 
America.  Game  is  tolerably  abundant — woodcock,  snipe,  par- 
tridge, plover,  and  duck  shooting  are  first  rate  ;  moose,  deer, 
foxes,  and  hares  sometimes  afford  good  sport,  and  there  is  capital 
trout  fishing  in  the  lakes  among  the  mountains.  The  Province 
contains  thousands  of  lakes  and  small  streams  in  which  good  sport 
may  be  had,  and  no  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  miles  from  the  salt  water,  Salmon,  cod,  halibut,  haddock, 
mackerel,  herring,  shad,  &c.,  are  abundant,  and  the  shallow  waters 
teein  with  large  lobsters  ;  the  latter  are  often  sold  in  the  Halifax 
market  for  less  than  one  shilling  per  dozen.  Large  shipments  of 
smoked  or  red  herrings  are  made  at  Annapolis  and  Digby. 
Those  small,  fat  herrings  make  their  appearance  annually  in  the 
river  of  Annapolis  and  Digby  Basin,  which  is  its  outlet.  Immense 
quantities  of  them  are  taken  and  cured,  and  quite  a  profitable 
business  ii  done  in  the  article.  The  Province  possesses  great 
resources  in  ooal,  iron,  and  gold.  Copper,  lead,  and  tin  ores  have 
also  been  discovered  in  small  quantities. 

The  coal  mines  are  quite  extensive,  and  number  more  than 
thirty,  affording  employment  to  thousands  of  people  and  a  very 
large  fleet  of  vessels,  by  which  the  coals  are  transported  to  other 
ports  in  the  Province,  to  the  United  States,  and  this  year  to 
England. 
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The  production  of  gold  from  quartz  rock  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  new  mines  and  leads  are  being  discovered  almost  daily,  some 
of  which  are  very  rich  in  gold.  The  annual  exports  of  this  metal 
must,  in  a  year  or  two,  amount  to  millions  of  dollars.  The 
quality  is  the  best  and  purest  yet  discovered,  and  the  quarto  from 
which  the  gold  is  extracted  is  very  abundant,  and  surpasses  the 
best  leads  of  California  and  Australia  in  richness. 

Iron  is  also  a  staple  production  of  the  Province,  and  the 
business  done  by  the  Acadia  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Londonderry,  is  very  extensive.  The  quantity  of 
ore  on  their  property  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  quality  of  iron 
manufactured  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best  Swedish. 

Building  stone  of  all  kinds,  limestone,  and  brick  and  pottery 
clay  are  in  good  supply. 

The  forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  superior  timber;  oak, 
beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  poplar,  larch,  spruce,  fir,  pine,  hemlock, 
&c.,  all  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  furnish  a  plentiful  stock  of  build- 
ing material  and  fuel.  In  short,  and  in  fiict,  Nova  Scotia  sur- 
passes every  country  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world  in  the 
variety  and  supply  of  natural  resources. 

Small  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  over  the  Province,  which 
are  accessible  from  the  most  remote  districts  by  railways  or  good 
carriage  roads,  and  in  which  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  All  that  an  emigrant 
need  supply  himself  with  before  leaving  Europe  is  money ;  some 
kinds  of  clothing  may  be  a  shade  cheaper  in  Britain  than  they  are 
here,  but  that  would  not  make  a  difference  in  a  man's  outfit  of 
more  than  a  few  shillings,  or,  at  most,  of  a  pound  or  two  if  he 
requires  a  large  supply. 

Halifax,  iu  the  county  of  Halifax,  the  capital  of  the  Province, 
is  a  city  of  about  35,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  a 
mixed  population  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  it  has  the  proper 
proportion  of  churches  (of  all  denominations  of  christians),  school- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions  and  asylums ; 
and  although  the  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are 
many  handsome  stone  and  brick  edifices,  both  public  and  private, 
which  are  quite  equal  in  style  and  finish  to  those  of  larger  cities 
in  other  and  older  countries.  Ihe  harbour  of  Halifax  is  the 
finest  in  America.  The  Allan  line  of  steam  packets  sail  direct  to 
and  from  Liverpool.  They  frequently  make  the  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  in  eight  days.  Halifax  will  be  a  termini  of  the  Pacific 
railway  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Nova  Scotia  is  therefore  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  British 
Colonies. 

Nova  Scotia  contains  a  population  of  about  370,000,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  climate  is,  at  least,  as  healthy  as  any 
in  the  world ;  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the  winter  somewhat 
colder  than  in  England. 
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In  Halifax  and  tli3  eastern  counties  the  mercury  seldom  rises 
in  summer  above  86°  in  the  shade,  and  in  winter  it  is  not  often 
down  to  zero.  In  the  interior,  say  in  the  Annapolis  valley,  the 
winter  is  about  the  same,  but  the  summer  is  considerably  warmer, 
although,  owing  perhaps  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
heat  is  not  oppressive. 

The  Province  exports  lumber,  fish,  coal,  iron,  gold,  building 
stone,  gypsum,  and  general  produce ;  and  imports  West  India 
produce  and  European  and  American  manufactures. 

The  exports  amount  to  about  9,000,000  dols.  and  the  imports 
to  12,000,000  dols.  annually.  The  Province  owns  more  shipping 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  Nova  Scotia  built  ships  may  be  found  in  every  port  in 
the  world. 

Wild  lands  may  be  obtained  from  the  Government  for  about 
Is.  9cl.  sterling  per  acre,  but  they  are  rrostly  covered  with  timber. 
It  takes  six  or  seven  years  to  cut  down  the  trees,  eradicate  the 
stumps  from  the  land,  and  bring  it  under  cultivation,  and  it  is 
really  more  profitable  to  purchase  five  acres  of  land  already  under 
the  plough  than  one  hundred  acres  of  forest  land. 

A  farm  of  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  acres,  is  quite  large  enough 
for  any  industrious  and  practical  farmer. 

As  a  sheep-raisiiig  country  there  is  perhaps  no  better  locality 
in  America,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  not  a  single  sheep 
farm  in  the  Province,  and  perhaps  not  one  regularly  bred  shepherd. 
Every  farmer  keeps  a  few  sheep ;  but  the  flocks  are  seldom  taken 
proper  care  of.  A  number  of  thoroughbred  shepherds,  who  would 
introduce  the  best  breeds  of  sheep,  both  in  wool-producing  and 
for  mutton,  would  in  a  very  few  years  make  a  small  fortune. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  every  county ; 
and  even  among  the  wild  lands  there  are  large  tracts  of  open, 
rough  pasture,  that  might  be  capable  of  maintaining  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  at  very  little  expense. 

A  good  opening  is  presented  in  Nova  Scotia  for  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  ojoods ;  the  climate 
is  well  adapted,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining  the  raw  material, 
and  for  converting  it  into  marketable  manufactured  goods,  are 
equal  to  any  in  Europe,  and  the  market  for  them  is  quite  exten- 
sive enough,  as  the  Provinces,  called  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
contain  a  population  of  four  millions  of  people,  whose  wants  are 
at  present  supplied  mostly  by  European  manufactures. 

As  a  home  for  farmers  of  small  means,  and  for  half-pay  officers 
or  others  with  limited  incomes,  this  country  presents  great  ad- 
vantages. Education  is  free  to  the  children  of  all  classes,  and 
although  the  people  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
general  taxation  is  not  by  any  means  as  great  as  it  is  in  England 
or  Scotland.  House  rent  in  the  country  is  moderate,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  are  cheap,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
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remunerative  prices  to  the  farmer.  It  pays  a  farmer  better  in 
this  country  to  raise  beef  or  mutton  for  3d  or  4d  per  lb.  than  it 
does  in  England  or  Scotland  at  6d,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  an  enormous  rent  for  his  farm  as  he  does  in 
Britain. 

Its  nearness  to  Europe,  and  the  facilities  for  rapid  commu- 
nication with  the  Mother  Country  is  one  advantage  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  intending  emigrants  ;  its  exceedingly  healthy 
climate  is  another,  while  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  offer  induce- 
ments to  emigrants  which  are  quite  unequalled  elsewhere. 


PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


The  Government  of  New  Brunswick  propose  to  provide  at  the 
next  Session  of  the  Legislature,  that  every  Head  of  a  Family  con- 
taining Children  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  can  obtain,  on  con- 
dition of  settlement  a  Free  Grant  of  Two  Hundred  Acres  of  the 
finest  farming  land,  and  any  Male  person  over  eighteen  years  of 
age,  on  condition  of  settlement,  can  obtain  a  Free  Grant  of  One 
Hundred  Acres.  In  case  of  death  after  occupation  a  Grant  to 
issue  immediately  to  the  personal  representatives. 

Registers  of  the  Labour  Market  and  of  improved  farms  for  sale, 
are  kept  at  the  Immigration  Agencies  in  the  Province,  and  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  directing  Immigrants  to  those  points 
where  employment  can  be  most  readily  obtained.  Farmers  and 
Agricultural  Labourers  are  specially  needed  in  New  Brunswick. 
Artisans  of  all  kinds  and  Labourers  can  also  command  remunera- 
tive wages. 

New  Brunswick  borders  on  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Quebec,  and  the  State  of  Maine  (one  of  the  United  States  of 
America),  and  is,  with  Nova  Scotia,  nearer  Europe  than  any  of 
the  populated  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.  It  is  larger 
than  Belgium  and  Holland  united,  and  nearly  two-thirds  as  large 
as  England.  It  is  210  miles  in  length  and  180  miles  in  breadth, 
and  has  a  coast-line  of  about  500  miles,  indented  with  various 
bays  and  inlets,  and  is  intersected  in  every  direction  with  large 
navigable  rivers.  It  is  generally  a  flat  or  undulating  country. 
On  its  north-east  coast,  from  the  Bay  Chaleur  to  the  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia — 200  miles — there  is  hardly  a  hill  exceeding  800 
feet  in  height.  There  are  some  elevated  land  skirting  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Eiver  St.  John,  but  the  only  section  of  a  moun- 
tainous character  is  that  bordering  on  the  Province  of  Quebec  on 
the  north,  where  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  by  oval- 
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topped  hills,  ranging  from  600  to  800  feet  in  height,  clothed  with 
lofty  forest  trees  almost  to  their  summit,  and  surrounded  by  fertile 
valleys  and  table-lands. 


CLIMATE. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  summer  is  warmer  and  the  winter  colder 
than  in  England,  the  ranges  of  temperature  being,  in  the  interior, 
from  92°  above  zero  to  18^*  below  zero  (Fahrenheit).  The  whole 
number  of  days,  however,  in  which  the  temperature  is  below  zero 
rarely  exceeds  twenty.  It  rarely  happens  that  more  than  four  days 
occur  together  when  the  mercury  is  below  zero  at  all.  There  are 
generally  in  the  course  of  the  winter  three  or  four  periods,  lasting 
two  or  three  days  each,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  and  these 
occur  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  breadth  of  America,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  These  periods  occur  towards  the 
close  of  December,  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  early  in  Febru- 
ary. Between  them  are  thaws,  occasional  rains,  and  warm  sunny 
days,  during  which  the  average  range  of  the  mercury  is  from  10° 
to  40**  above  zero.  In  the  three  winter  months  of  1869,  the 
average  temperature  was  22°  above  zero.  In  general  the  winters 
are  pleasant,  and  a  few  days  of  extreme  cold  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  amount  of  fine  weather.  People  living 
in  New  Brunswick  do  not  suffer  more,  nor  so  much,  from  cold  as 
those  who  live  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  where  winters 
are  more  humid,  and  the  temperature  less  steady.  All  business  is 
.carried  on  as  actively  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  the  people  do 
not  wear  more  or  different  clothing  than  that  worn  in  England 
and  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe. 


COURSE  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

The  winter  is  fairly  established  at  Christmas.  In  January,  as 
in  the  other  North  American  colonies,  there  is  the  usual  thaw  ; 
in  February  there  is  the  deepest  snow,  which  seldom  exceeds  two 
feet ;  in  March  the  sun  acquires  much  power  and  the  snow  begins 
to  melt.  The  snow  disappears  early  in  April,  and  Spring  plough- 
ing commences  ;  seed  time  continues,  according  to  the  season, 
from  the  last  week  in  April  until  early  in  May.  In  June  the 
apple  trees  are  in  full  blossom.  In  July  wild  strawberries  of  fine 
flavour  are  ripe  and  abundant ;  haying  then  begins.  In  August 
early  potatoes  are  brought  to  market,  as  also  raspberries  and  other 
wild  fruits.  Jn  September  oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains 
are  ready  for  the  sickle  j  these  are  generallj'- secured  before  October. 
The  Autumn  is  long,  and  the  weather  is  then  delicious.  This  is 
decidedly  the  most  pleasant  portion  of  the  year.  There  are  usually- 
heavy  rains  in  November,  but  when  not  wet  the  weather  is  fine 
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and  pleasant.  The  rivers  generally  close  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  winter  again  fairly 
sets  in. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  impedes  the  operations 
of  the  British  fanner  is  notoriously  very  great ;  but  in  New  Bruns- 
wick the  climate  is  more  steady  and  equable.  E-ains  do  not  so 
frequently  fall.  Indeed,  the  snow  of  New  Brunswick  is  only  one- 
half  as  heavy  or  wet  as  that  of  England,  it  requiring  seventeen 
inches  of  snow  to  average,  when  melted,  one  inch  of  water ;  while 
in  England  nine  inches  of  snow  average,  when  melted,  one  inch  of 
water. 

The  operations  of  the  New  Brunswick  farmers  are  therefore  less 
impeded  by  rain  than  the  English  farmer,  and  there  are  more  days 
in  which  he  can  profitably  work  out-of-doors ;  while  the  action  of 
winter  upon  the  soil  by  raising  up  and  separating  the  particles,  is 
such  as  materially  to  lessen  the  labour  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a 
proper  state  of  tillage.  An  Ayrshire  farmer  settled  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, whose  long  experience  of  Scottish  agriculture  entitles  his 
opinion  to  much  weight,  says  . 

"  The  frost  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  friable  state,  and  in  better 
order  for  green  crops  than  any  number  of  ploughings  done  in 
winter  could  make  it.  On  this  account,  I  believe  a  pair  of  horses 
could  work  as  much  land  here,  under  a  given  rotation  (notwith- 
standing the  shorter  season),  as  they  do  in  Scotland." 

The  manner  in  which  all  root  crops  thrive  is  remarkable,  and 
the  frost,  by  opening  and  pulverising  the  soil,  is  one  of  the  agents 
by  which  the  large  product  is  brought  about.  The  climate  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  With  proper  care  they  not 
only  winter  well  but  gain  size  and  flesh.  Even  in  Restigouche, 
the  most  northerly  county  in  New  Brunswick,  the  climate  is,  by 
reason  of  its  dryness,  less  severe  upon  stock  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  yearly  for  the  United  States 
markets. 

All  the  fruits  generally  found  in  England  are  grown  in  New 
Brunswick,  especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  strawberries.  The  potatoes,  of  which  the  land 
yields  226  bushels  to  the  acre,  are  superior  to  any  in  America, 
Of  wheat,  the  average  produce  to  the  acre  is  20  bushels  ;  of  barley, 
29  bushels  ;  of  oats,  34;  bushels  ;  of  buckwheat,  33  bushels  ;  of  rye, 
20  bushels  ;  of  Indian  corn,  41  bushels  ;  of  potatoes,  226  bushels, 
or  6J  tons  ;  of  turnips,  456  bushels,  or  13^  tons. 


WHAT  STRANGERS  SAY. 

Major  Robinson,  R.E.,  who  in  1 845  explored  the  Province  under 
direction  of  the  British  Government,  thus  describes  the  Province 
in  his  Report  to  the  Imperial  Parliament : — 

"  Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick,  it  is 
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impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
so  beautifully  wooded  and  watered.  An  inspection  of  the  map 
will  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  it  wii;hout  its  streams, 
from  the  running  brook  up  to  the  navigable  river.  Two-thirds  of 
its  boundary  is  washed  by  the  sea  ;  the  remainder  is  embraced  by 
the  large  rivers,  the  St.  John  and  Restigouche.  For  beauty  and 
richness  of  scenery  this  latter  river  and  its  branches  are  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  in  Great  Britain.  The  lakes  in  New  Bruns- 
wick are  numerous  and  most  beautiful ;  its  surface  is  undulating, 
hill  and  dale  varying  to  the  mountain  and  valley.  The  country 
can  anywhere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In  some  parts  of  the 
interior,  by  a  portage  of  three  or  four  miles,  a  eanoe  can  be  floated 
either  to  the  Bay  Chaleur  or  down  to  St.  John,  on  the  Bay  of 
Fundy." 

Some  years  ago,  Professor  Johnston.  E.R.S.  of  England,  the 
author  of  works  on  agricultural  chemistry,  was  invited  to  visit 
New  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  on 
the  soil  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  Province.  In  his 
report  he  concludes : — 

1.  That  the  soil  of  New  Brunswick  is  capable  of  producing  food 
for  a  population  of  from  five  to  six  millions. 

2.  That  in  the  capability  of  growing  all  the  common  crops  on 
which  man  and  beast  mainly  depend,  the  whole  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  taken  together,  exceeds  even  the  lavoured  Genesee 
Valley  and  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  and,  exceeding  New  York  in  productiveness,  it  will 
exceed  all  the  states  of  New  England ;  and  if,  as  appears  from  agri- 
cultural returns,  it  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  even  with 
Ohio  and  with  Upper  Canada  (Ontario),  it  becomes  doubtful  how 
far,  on  the  whole,  the  Western  States  are  superior  to  it. 

3.  That  the  climate  is  an  exceedingly  healthy  one,  and  that  it 
does  not  prevent  the  soil  from  producing  crops  which  other  things 
being  equal,  are  not  inferior,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  those 
of  average  soils  of  England. 

From  very  accurate  tables,  compiled  by  Professor  Johnston,  it 
appears  that  the  soil  of  New  Brunswick  yields  to  the  acre,  on  the 
average,  a  higher  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  a  higher 
average  weight  per  bushel,  than  either  New  York  or  Ohio,  two 
of  the  finest  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  the  London  and  Paris  Exhibitions,  New  Brunswick 
took  the  first  prize  for  oats,  the  weight  being  fifty-seven  pounds  to 
the  bushel.  As  a  consequence,  the  New  Brunswick  farmer  is  con- 
tented and  prosperous.  Archbishop  Connolly,  the  Eoman-catbolic 
Archbishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  speaking  of  New  Brunswick,  said — 

"  He  had  spent  years  in  Italy,  had  been  twice  in  France,  he 
knew  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  had  seen  most  of  England  and 
many  other  countries — but  he  never  saw  any  other  country  teem- 
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ing  with  greater  abundance  of  everything  necessary  for  the  susten? 
ance  of  man ;  no  country  more  highly  endowed  by  Providence 
with  beauty  and  fertihty  than  New  Brunswick  appeared  to  him  to 
be  when  on  his  visitation ;  during  the  summer  season  he  travelled 
through  various  districts,  and  saw  on  every  side  fields  of  potatoes, 
and  corn,  and  vegetables,  such  as  could  nowhere  be  exceeded,  and 
the  people  in  a  corresponding  degree  comfortable,  happy,  and 
independent." 

Magregor,  in  his  work  on  British  America,  speaking  of  the 
forests,  says — 

"It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  these  forests- 
nothing  under  heaven  can  be  compared  to  its  effulgent  grandeur. 
Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  Autumn  transform  the 
boundless  verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  bril- 
lant  scarlet  rich  violet,  every  shade  of  blue  and  brown,  vivid  crimson, 
and  glittering  yellow.  The  stern  inexorable  fir  trees  alone  maintain 
their  eternal  sombre  green,  all  others,  on  mountains  or  in  valleys, 
burst  into  the  most  splendid  and  most  enchanting  panorama  on 
earth." 

h 

MINERALS. 

Coal  is  abundant,  although  in  thin  seams ;  and  antimony, 
copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  AS  A  MARITIME  COUNTRY. 

Situate  on  the  sea,  with  forests  of  the  finest  ship  timber.  New 
Brunswick  has  always  been  pre-eminently  a  shipbuilding  country, 
and  in  every  market  and  in  every  port  her  ships  have  a  well-known^ 
character  for  strength,  durability,  workman-like  finish,  and  model. 
Formerly  the  ships  built  in  New  Brunswick,  in  some  years  amounting 
to  90,000  tons,  were  sent  to  the  English  markets  for  sale,  where  they 
commanded  the  highest  rates  of  vessels  of  their  class.  But  of  late 
years  the  people  of  the  Province  have  built  almost  entirely  for 
themselves,  owning  and  running  the  vessels  on  their  own  account, 
thus  largely  adding  to  their  wealth  and  to  the  growth  of  all  the 
industries  usually  attendant  upon  the  active  prosecution  of 
maritime  pursuits.  The  efi'ect  of  this  is  that  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  of  which  New  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  two  maritime 
provinces,  is  to  day  \j\iq  fourth  maritime  power  of  the  world.  The 
tonnage  of  the  four  largest  maritime  powers  in  1869  was  as 
follows  :— Great  Britain,  5,516,434  tons  ;  United  States.  4,318,309 
tons;  France,  1,042,811  tons;  Dominion  of  Canada,  899,096 
tons.  But  in  proportion  to  population,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
owns  more  tonnage  than  any  country  in  the  world.  ^ 
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TEADE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

In  1870,  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  Brunswick  amounted 
to  12,157,663  dollars;  in  1871,  they  amounted  to  over  thir- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  In  1870,  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
Dominion  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Kew  Brunswick  has  a  direct  trade  in  fish  and  lumber  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  with  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  United  States. 


MANUFACTURES. 

'^fthe  manufacturing  interest  of  the  Province  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  during  the  past  few  years.  Establishments  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leather, 
lumber,  furniture,  carriages,  doors,  sashes,  staves,  paper,  soap, 
agricultural  implements,  stoves,  nails,  steam  engines,  locomotives, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  in  successful  operation,  and  yearly  multiplying,  giving 
employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  thousands.  The  light  pres- 
sure of  fiscal  burdens,  in  comparison  with  the  United  States,  sti- 
mulates the  manufacturing  industries  of  New  Brunswick. 


EDUCATION. 

New  Brunswick  devotes  annually  out  of  the  provincial  revenues 
120,000  dollars  to  educational  objects.  The  educational  institu- 
tions supported  by  law  are — a  Provincial  University,  a  Training 
or  Normal  School  for  teachers,  and  a  system  of  common  schools, 
ranging  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  or  high  school  depart- 
jcnent.  The  common  schools  are  free  to  all,  being  supported  from 
the  Provincial  revenue,  and  by  rate  upon  the  entire  property  of 
the  country. 


WAGES  AND  TAXATION. 

"  Farm  servants  receive  from  10  dols.  to  16  dols.  a-month  by  the 
year,  with  board  ;  female  servants,  from  4  dols.  to  6  dols.  a-month, 
with  board:  lumbermen,  from  18  dols.  to  26  dols.  per  month,  with 
board  ;  farm  labourers,  from  75  cents,  to  1  dol.  25  cents  a-day, 
with  board  ;  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  masons,  from  2  dols.  to  8 
dols.  a-da}' ;  carpenters,  from  1  dol.  50  cents  to  2  dols.  25  cents  ; 
painters,  from  1  dol.  50  cents  to  2  dols.  ;  bakers,  1  dol.  20  cents ; 
millwrights,  2  dols.j  shipwrights,  1  dol.  20  cents  to  1  dol.  50  cents  ; 
saddlers,  1  dol.  25  cents  to  1  dol.  75  cents;  tanners,  1  dol.  20 
cents  to  1  dol.  50  cents.  Labourers  on  the  River  du  Loup  and  In^ 
tercolonial  Railways,  receive  I  dol.  10  cents  a-day  all  the  year; 
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and  the  River  du  Loup  Railway  Company  also  give  grants  of  ex- 
cellent land  along  the  railway  to  those  who  work  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  The  above  wages  are,  with  the  reasonable  cost  of  liv- 
ing, higher  than  the  wages  in  the  United  States,  which,  although 
nominally  high,  are,  by  reason  of  the  depreciated  value  of  United 
States  currency,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  heavy  taxes, 
really  less  remunerative  than  those  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  taxation  in  New  Brunswick  amounts  to  about  3  dols.  65 
cents  per  head.  In  the  United  States  it  amounts  to  five  times  as 
much,  or  about  18  dols.  per  head.  One  dollar  New  Brunswick 
currency  equals  4s.  4d.  sterling.  The  New  Brunswick  cent,  of 
which  there  are  100  to  the  dollar,  and  the  English  half-penny,  are 
almost  identical  in  value. 

It  is  a  pioud  boast  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  Dominion  which  in 
extent  is  a  new  Europe.  Canadians  may  well  feel  proud  of  their 
country,  for  under  Heaven's  canopy  none  can  boast  of  greater 
advantages.  Peace  and  plenty,  contentment  and  prosperity,  are 
found  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  great  and  grand  confederation, 
termed  the  New  Dominion.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the 
Land  of  Homes.  Here  there  is  a  field  large  enough  for  all.  The 
capitalist  can  find  ample  scope  for  his  wealth,  and  the  labourer 
abundance  of  employment  at  remunerative  wages.  Here  the 
utmost  liberty  is  enjoyed.  Magnificent  forests  are  free  to  all  who 
wish  to  use  the  rifle.  Streams  abounding  with  fish  may  be  fished 
by  all  in  the  proper  season.  Here  men  are  measured  not  by  their 
gold  nor  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  but  by  their  moral 
worth.  Here  the  sentiment  "that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal"  is  fully  recognised.  Here  all  stand  upon  a  grand  equality, 
so  that  the  honest  poor  man  is  as  much  respected  as  the 
millionaire.  - "  - 

"  Fair  land  of  peace,  0  !  may'st  thou  ever  be, 
Even  as  now,  the  land  of  liberty, 
Honoured  of  nations  and  approved  of  God  ; 
On  thy  fair  front  emblazoned,  clear  and  bright, 
Freedom,  fraternity,  and  equal  right." 

CHARLES  FOY, 
Commissioner  of  Emigration  for  Canadian  Government. 

Intending  Emigrants  are  invited  to  call  at  my  Office,  11, 
Claremount  Street,  or  to  write  for  any  information  they  may  require. 
When  I  am  from  home,  letters  addressed  to  my  office  will  be 
fofwarded  to  wherever  I  may  be. 
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MONEY  TABLE. 

StEELIKG  MoifET  IK  CANADIAN  CUBEENOT. 


Sterling  Money. 

Its  value  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Canadian 
Currency. 

Its  value  in 
sterling  Money. 
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For  general  purposes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  Canadian 
cent  and  the  English  halfpenny  are  almost  identical  in  value. 


CANADA  r.  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 


Important  Facts  for  Immigrants — An   Unvarnished  Statemmt 
of  Facts  hy  the  Western  Fair  Association, 


Feom  "  Montreal  Gazette." 

Me.  William  Saunders,  President  of  the  Western  Fair  Associa- 
tion, delivered  an  admirable  address  on  the  exhibition  ground,  at 
London,  Ontario,  on  Friday.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  drew 
a  comparison  of  the  advantages  offered  to  farmers  by  Canada  and 
the  Western  States,  which  possess  interest.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure,  he  said,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  to  visit  and  traverse 
over  a  large  portion  of  those  far-famed  and  widely-advertised 
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prairie  lands  which  are  being  offered  bj  the  United  States  to 
settlers.  I  refer  to  the  western  portion  of  Illinois,  the  whole  of 
Iowa,  and  the  eastern  position  of  Dacotah;  and  pardon  me  if  I 
digress  a  little  here  while  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  relative  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  these  '  garden  lands  of  the  west,"  as  they  are 
called,  when  compared  with  the  wooded  lands  of  our  own  country. 
The  cardinal  poinrs  claimed,  and  justly  claimed,  for  the  prairie 
farm  are  the  readiness  with  which  the  land  may  be  broken  up,  and 
put  under  cultivation — there  being  no  forests  to  interrupt  the 
settler  in  his  work — and  the  unlimited  pasturage  aff'orded  for 
cattle.  Here  the  advantages  end,  and  disadvantages  must  be 
spoken  of.  The  first  need  of  a  settler  and  his  family  is  that  of  a 
house  to  shelter  them.  In  our  own  country  this  can  be  done  with 
but  little  expense,  by  cutting  logs  from  the  forest  immediately  at 
hand,  and  a  warm,  snug  home  is  thus  made,  with  the  help  of  a 
few  neighbours,  in  a  very  short  time.  But  what  about  a  house  where 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  wood  available,  and  perhaps  not  a  tree 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  where  such  occur  they  are  sacred- 
ly guarded  by  landmarks,  to  guide  the  traveller  over  the  prairies 
when  covered  by  the  mantle  of  winter.  Lumber  has  to  be  brought 
long  distances  by  rail,  and  hence  is  very  expensive,  often  indeed 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  emigrant ;  but  a  house  of  some 
kind  must  be  built,  and  the  only  available  material  in  such  a  case 
is  the  prairie  sod.  This  cut  into  square  piece*,  much  as  we  cut 
them  for  sodding  a  lawn,  and  walls  of  the  requisite  height  are 
built  of  this  material ;  a  few  small  poles,  often  brought  from  a 
long  distance,  sustain  the  roof,  which  is  thatched  with  the  long 
grass  and  weeds  of  the  prairies.  The  winters  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Iowa  are  about  the  same  in  regard  to  temperature  as  our 
own,  but  the  winds  there  are  something  fearful,  with  nothing  to 
break  their  force.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Iowa  is  the  hest 
ventilated  State  in  the  Union.  To  keep  alive  during  these  piercing 
winds  requires  a  reasonable  supply  of  fuel,  and  there  being  no 
forests  to  meet  this  demand,  the  country  would  be  uninhabitable 
were  it  not  for  the  supplies  of  coal,  which  are  fortunately  abundant. 
Still,  coal  is  not  cheap,  excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines  ;  in  most  other  portions  of  the  State,  along  the  lines 
of  railway,  the  price  is  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  ton,  and  for  this 
the  settler  must  furnish  money.  There  are  no  roads,  merely 
waggon  tracks  across  the  prairies,  and  while  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry  there  is  no  great  inconvenience ;  but  the  soil  is  black  and 
rich,  and  the  mud  of  an  exceedingly  sticky  and  tenacious  character, 
and  after  heavy  rains,  especially  in  spring  and  fall,  so  soft  does  it 
become  that  the  waggon  wheels  often  sink  to  near  the  axle,  and 
progress  is  exceedingly  slow  and  difficult. 

There  is  no  material  for  fencing  except  in  a  few  favoured  spots, 
and  there  the  fencing  consists  of  a  few  stout  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  with  wires  stretched  across  them.    As  yet  there  has 
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been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  hedges  for  that  purpose.  The 
Osage  Orange  is  usually  winter-killed  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  plant  has  been  much  tried 
for  this  purpose. 

As  a  rule,  in  these  localities  farm  products  are  cheap,  while 
everything  the  farmer  wants  to  buy  is  dear.  Wheat  is  worth 
about  75  cents,  while  corn,  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  varies 
from  3  3  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  Garden  products  are  about  the 
same  as  with  us.  Fruit,  as  yet,  there  is  but  little  of.  Outside 
the  towns,  which  are  chiefly  supplied  from  the  more  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  I  saw  nothing  but  wild  grapes  and  wild 
crabs.  The  style  of  farming  is  poor.  Farmers  seldom  have  barns, 
lumber  is  too  expensive  an  article  to  admit  of  this,  so  everything 
is  stacked  except  the  corn,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  all  winter 
where  it  grows,  the  ears  only  being  pulled.  With  very  rare 
exceptions,  uo  attention  whatever  is  paid  to  manuring  the  land, 
and  not  much  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  Corn  is  often  grown  on 
the  same  ground  year  after  year  as  long  as  it  will  give  a  moderate 
yield,  and  as  for  root  crops  I  did  not  see  a  single  field  during  the 
whole  journey.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  not  much  atten- 
tion paid  to  sheep,  there  are  very  few  anywhere  in  Iowa,  and  it  is 
said  their  numbers  are  decreasing.  They  suffer  much  from  disease. 
The  dogs  also  increase  faster  than  the  sheep,  and  their  ravages 
have  been  considerable.  No  mutton  in  any  form  was  offered  to 
us  in  any  of  the  hotels  we  visited  in  this  State. 

The  weeds  the  prairie  farmer  has  to  contend  with  seem  to  spring 
up  without  end,  and  manifest  a  rapidity  of  growth  such  as  we 
have  no  experience  of.  This,  then,  is  a  universal  subject  of 
complaint.  There  is  also  a  very  insufiicient  supplj^  of  good  water, 
the  country  is  so  flat  that  springs  and  creeks  are  almost  un- 
known, and  many  a  settler  is  content  to  use  the  stagnant  surface 
water  which  collects  in  the  low  boggy  spots  called  sloughs.  And 
after  all  the  lands  offered  there  are  not  so  very  cheap.  Unless  the 
settler  is  content  to  locate  himself  a  long  distance  from  a  railway, 
he  has  to  paj  from  4  dols.  to  5  dols  ;  and  if  convenient  to  a  rail- 
way station,  often  from  10  dols.  to  15  dols.  per  acre. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  where  good  specimens  of  cattle  and 
pigs  were  met  with  that  in  many  instances  the  stock  had  been 
imported  from  Canada.  In  this  matter,  as  in  many  other  things, 
our  American  cousins  respect  us  for  our  thoroughness.  We  are 
perhaps  a  little  slower,  and  have  a  little  less  "  dash  "  than  they 
have,  but  we  have  well  developed  a  national  characteristic  of  far 
greater  importance — solidity. 

To  our  young  farmers  I  would  say,  be  content,  gentlemen, 
where  you  are.  You  can  get  good  and  cheap  farms  in  the  back 
districts  of  Canada,  where,  althous:h  you  may  have  for  a  time  to 
wield  the  woodman^s  axe,  you  will  enjoy  more  comforts  than  you 
could  obtain  in  the  far  west. 
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MR.  PATTERSON  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  bein^  present 
at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Southampton,  on  the  25th 
Sept.,  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  responded  as  follows  to  the  toast  of  the  '*  Governmen 
Departments" : — 

Mr.  Patteeson,  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Trade,  responded; 
saying  he  attended  this  gathering  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
would  take  place,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Board  of 
Trade,  from  the  President  of  which,  and  from  his  Council,  he  had 
to  tender  their  warm  regards  and  cordial  expressions  of  good-will 
—•(hear,  hear) — and  a  hope,  that  the  Boards  of  Commerce  of  the 
mother  country  and  daughter  colony  may  be  more  than  ever  closely 
bound  together.    He  left  Glasgow  for  the  Dominion  25  years  ago, 
and  this  was  his  first  return  visit  to  Scotland.    He  regarded  with 
great  satisfaction  the  warmth  and  cordial  expressions  of  good  will 
which  he  found  entertained  in  Eogland  towards  Canada,  which  he 
assumed  to  be  the  brightest  gem  in  England's  colonial  diadem. 
Since  he  came  over  he  found  some  misapprehension  existing  as  to 
the  relations  between  England  and  Canada.  Since  the  Act  of  ('on- 
federation,  they  had  2' )O,00O  square  miles  more  territory  than  the 
Utiited  States.  Yet  they  talked  about  annexing  them — why,  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  if  annexation  were 
talked  about,  should  not  Canada  rather  annex  America  ?  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  Whatever  may  have  existed  in  the  past,  he  could  tell 
them  that  he  and  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  meant  to 
die  tinder  the  old  flag.  The  men  who,  in  the  past,  were  to  be  found 
boldly  advocating  annexation,  had  now  declared  that  they  were  no 
longer  annexationists,  and  one  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament, 
a  leader  of  the  party,  had  declared  the  same.    There  was  no  such 
thing  as  annexation  talked  about  now.    They  were  to  have  a  se^- 
parate  existence — to  have  a  constitution  of  their  own,  parallel  it 
might  be  with  the  United  States,  but  distinct  and  different  from 
it^    They  had  determined  to  expend  from  twenty-two  to  twenty^ 
five  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  just  as  soon 
as  that  road  was  constructed  would  England  have  the  best  and 
shortest  route  to  China  and  Japan  across  Canada.  They  were  rich 
in  unlimited  resources  of  timber,  copper,  iron,  and  coal ;  as  to  the 
scarcity  of  coal,  they  could  put  it  free  on  board  ship  for  two  dol- 
lars a  ton,  and  send  it  to  England  if  she  wants  it.  (Cheers.)  They 
wanted  ihe  strong  hands  and  willing  hearts  that  England  could  so 
well  spare  to  fill  up  the  country.    They  had  determined  also  to  en- 
large their  canals,  to  improve  all  their  public  works  ;  and  they  had 
before  them  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  give  employment  to 
skilled  mechanics  for  10,  15,  or  20  years  to  come.    Thirty  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Peacock,  then  present,  went  out  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  defence  or  protection  of  Canada  from  rebellion,  there 
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was  no  depth  of  water  worth  speaking  of  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  had  now  dredged  a  channel  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet  300  feet 
wide,  enabling  them  at  high  water  to  bring  up  the  largest  ships, 
and  *they  purposed  enlarging  the  channel  so  that  the  splendid  vessel 
he  saw  yesterday  in  the  docks  might  go  up  to  Montreal.  They 
knew  they  had  British  sympathy,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  had  pro- 
mised to  endorse  some  of  their  bills — (a  laugh,  and  hear,  hear) — 
but  England  had  simply  to  help  Canada  to  float  her  bonds,  and 
they  were  good  for  the  entire  amount — they  were  bound  to  meet 
all  their  obHgations,  and  would  do  it.  (Cheers.) 

The  Hampshire  Independent  remarks  upon  the  above  : — "  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  more  appropriateness  in  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  to  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Canada,  by  the  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  the  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening 
than  was  apparent  at  the  moment.  A  friend  of  that  gentleman's 
has  repeated  to  us  from  memory  some  of  his  chequered  experiences 
in  America,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  heard  with  interest.  Leaving 
his  native  city,  Glasgow,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he 
landed  in  New  York,  and  there  followed  his  profession  as  a  printer. 
Going  thence  to  Chicago,  he  resided  in  that  city  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  some  connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  and  ul- 
timately became  a  frontier  editor  in  North- Western  Missouri, 
about  the  time  of  the  agitation  regarding  the  abrogation  of  what, 
in  American  history,  was  designated  the  "  Missouri  compromise"! 
according  to  which  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  was  for  ever 
prohibited  in  all  territory  North  of  a  certain  line  of  latitude.  That 
compact  between  the  North  and  the  South  was  annulled  by  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Kansas — Nebraska  law,  and  the  excitement  which 
followed  its  passage,  and  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Kan- 
sas, nearly  cost  Mr.  Patterson  his  life.  His  press  was  thrown  into 
the  Missouri  river,  while  he  and  his  family  were  driven  from  their 
home  by  the  violence  of  the  pro-slavery  disorganizers,  acting 
through  a  lawless  mob,  of  what  at  the  time,  and  for  long  after, 
was  better  known  as  "Border  Ruffians."  After  a  dozen  years  ojf 
varying  fortune  —  or  rather  we  should  say  misfortune — Mr.  Pat- 
terson went  to  Canada,  and  resided  in  Montreal,  where  he  now  oc- 
cupies a  position  of  influence  as  secretary  of  several  commercial  or- 
ganizations, and  notably  at  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  He  is  now  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land,  and  being  op- 
portunely in  England,  he  was  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  here 
of  the  Associated  Chambers.  As  Vice-President  of  the  Montreal 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  Patterson  is  visiting  similar  Institutions 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  various  methods 
adopted  for  conveying  popular  instruction  in  Science — the  Hartley 
Institution  here  being  included  in  his  inquiries.  On  behalf  of  the 
Dominion  Government  he  is  also  making  investigations  relative 
to  statistics  of  commerce,  agricultural,  education,  and  other 
subjects." 
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LORD  LISGAR  ON  EMIGRATION. 

FROM  THE  DAILY  EXPRESS  (DrBLIN). 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Lord  Lisgar  by- 
Charles  Foy,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Emigration  for  Dominion 
Government  of  Canada  in  the  North  of  Ireland  : — 

Canadian  Government  Emigration  Department. 

Offices — 11,  Claremount-street. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Lisgar,  K.G.,  C.B  ,  K.C.G.,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Prince  Edward,  late  Governor- General  of  Canada. 

My  Lord — Your  speech  at  the  Headford  Estates  Agricultural 
Show  held  at  Virginia,  County  Cavan,  on  the  13th  inst.,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  especially  your  remarks  on  emi- 
gration, your  lordship  having  so  recently  returned  from  Canada. 

Your  lordship  is  reported  to  have  said — "What  would  really 
stay  the  tide  of  emigration  was  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the 
wages  and  advantages  enjoyed  in  Ireland  to  the  wages  and  ad- 
vantages in  Canada  and  the  United  states.  They  were  nearly  on 
a  par,  as  he  saw  in  a  Transatlantic  paper  that  the  farmers  were 
holding  out  against  giving  their  servants  five  shillings  a  day,  and 
he  knew  that  four  shillings  a  day  here  was  worth  more  than  five 
shillings  a  day  there." 

Coming  from  Lord  Lisgar,  the  effect  of  the  extract  I  have 
quoted  must  be  to  make  the  people  doubt  the  representations  of 
myself  and  other  emigration  agents  from  Canada.  I  therefore 
venture  to  hope  that  your  lordship  will  recognise  my  duty  in 
making  this  letter  public.  I  will,  injustice  to  myself,  give  cause 
for  advocating  emigration,  and  quote  facts  as  proofs  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  countries — Ireland  and  Canada — are  far  distant 
from  assimilation.  Before  going  into  proofs  I  may  remind  your 
lordship  that,  as  your  lordship  is  aware,  by  specific  instructions 
the  Canadian  Government  emigration  agents  are  told  to  in  nowise 
exaggerate  the  advantages  Canada  offers  to  the  emigrant. 

Your  lordship  quoted  four  shillings  a  day  as  the  wages  of 
mowers  at  Bailieborough.  Now,  my  lord,  how  long  did  the  mow- 
ing and  four  shillings  a  day  continue  ? 

Your  lordship  may  be  aware  that  in  the  beginning  of  last  spring 
the  "  Ottawa  Valley  Immigration  Society"  remitted  over  £200 
to  me  to  assist  farm  labourers  to  emigrate,  and  authorised  me  to 
give  them  a  yearly  engagement  at  from  £35  to  £40  sterling, 
with  good  board  and  lodging.  The  emigration  agents  in  England 
and  Scotland  had  money  sent  to  them  for  the  same  purpose. 
Eirst  class  farm  hands,  who  made  no  engagement  here  got  £50  a 
year  ;  and  one  man,  James  Armstrong,  from  the  county  Fer- 
laanagh,  got  £60  a  year.    The  Compton  Colonization  Society 
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will  guarantee  work  on  theMegantic  Eailway  at  5s  a  day.  They 
will  build  a  house  for  the  labourer,  give  him  a  few  acres  of  land, 
and  he  can  purchase  as  many  acres  as  he  chooses  at  2s  6d  an  acre, 
and  get  years  to  pay  the  purchase  money.  When,  my  lord,  will 
the  wages  in  this  country  be  assimilated  to  £35  and  £40  a  year  ? 
And,  if  they  ever  be  who  will  be  able  to  pay  such  wages  ?  Surely, 
not  the  tenant  farmers.  Ergo,  instead  of  staying  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, an  assimilation  of  wages  would  add  tenant  farmer  emi- 
grants to  the  tide  of  farm  labourers  now,  thanks  to  reduced 
passages,  flowing  so  rapidly. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  money  in  Canada  and  in  this 
country,  I  can  myself  assure  your  lordship  that  £300  a  year  in 
Canada  is  as  good  as  £500  a  year  in  Ireland. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  mailing  to  your  lordship's  address  the 
Ottawa  Weekly  Citizen,  of  the  30th  ult.,  in  which  your  lordship 
may  see  the  quotations  of  the  Ottawa  market  of  that  day.  I 
cannot,  by  anjf  rule  of  arithmetic,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  4s 
would  purchase  as  much  in  Belfast  market  as  5s  in  Ottawa 
market.  I  quote  the  prices  of  a  few  articles  : — Bread,  white,  41b 
loaf,  5d  to  6d  ;  salt  butter,  5jd  to  6d ;  cheese,  4. ^d  to  7|^d ;  po- 
tatoes, Is  to  Is  8d  per  bushel ;  sugar,  4^d  to  5d  per  lb  ;  tea,  2s  to 
2s  6d  per  lb  ;  eggs,  6d  to  9d  per  dozen  ;  tobacco.  Is  to  2s  per  lb ; 
beer,  2d  to  5d  per  quart ;  beef,  4d  to  6^  P^i*  lt> ;  ham,  5d  to  6d 
per  lb.  Of  course  your  lordship  knows  that  in  country  districts 
prices  are  much  lower. 

The  advantages  Canada  offers  t®  the  labourer  are  not  only  high 
waoes,  but  the  possibihty,  nay  the  certainty,  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence, of  the  hired  labourer  becoming  the  employer  of  labourers. 
I  have  been  in  the  farm-houses  of  the  owners  of  from  500  to  700 
acres  of  good  land,  well  stocked,  many  of  them  from  the  county 
Cavan,  who  left  this  country  farm  labourers.  Can  your  lordship, 
or  any  other  person,  give  me  one  instance  of  a  farm  labourer  in 
Ireland  becoming,  by  industry,  no  matter  how  persevering,  by 
penury  the  closest,  the  owner  of  ten  acres  of  land  ?  In  Canada 
the  emigrants  who  arrived  this  year,  and  who  engaged  at  £35  or 
£40  a  year,  look  forward  with  hope  that  in  four  or  five  years  at 
most  they  will  own  good  farms.  The  Irish  labourer,  when  too 
old  to  work,  has  only  the  workhouse  to  look  to.  I  never  met  or 
heard  of  the  second  generation  of  labourers  in  Canada.  In 
Ireland,  if  they  remain  in  it,  the  great-grandsons  will  be  labourers 
as  their  great-grandfathers  were.  In  the  pamphlet  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  to  j'our  lordship  you  may  see  copies  of 
letters  from  emigrants  who,  in  six  months,  remitted  £18  to  pay 
the  passages  of  wives  and  children  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  behind  for  want  of  means  to  pay  their  passages.  Who  ever 
heard,  my  lord,  of  an  Irish  labourer  at  home  saving  £18  in  six 
months,  in  six  years — might  I  not  say  in  a  lifetime  ?  I  re- 
member well  with  what  pride  I,  with  other  County  Cavan  men, 
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listened  to  a  speecli  made  by  your  lordship  at  a  banquet  given  to 
Prince  Arthur  in  Toronto.  In  that  speech  your  lordship  alluded 
to  the  magnificent  farms,  the  splendid  brick  farmhouses,  resemb- 
ling, as  you  said,  landlords'  castles  in  Ireland,  which  you  saw  in 
your  journey  through  Ontario.  Now,  my  lord,  had  your  lordship 
visited  those  houses,  a  large  majority  of  the  owners  would  show 
you  with  pride — would  we  had  such  manly  pride  in  Ireland — the 
log  house  in  which  they  commenced  as  farmers  on  their  own 
account,  and  tell  you  that  they  left  Ireland  without  twenty,  or 
ten  shillings,  perhaps,  in  their  pockets — poor  farm  labourers. 
"When,  my  lord,  will  the  advantages  of  Ireland  assimilate  to 
these  ?  When  they  do  the  tide  ot  emigration  will  ebb  indeed,  and 
-I  will  heartily  join  in  denouncing  emigration.  When  the  Irish 
labourer  can  kill  his  own  pig,  buy  the  best  meat  in  the  shambles 
every  day  he  wishes  to  eat  it ;  when  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to 
becoming  the  owner  of  a  farm,  with  no  dread  of  a  workhouse 
funeral,  then,  my  lord,  I  will  cry,  "  Erin-go-Bragh."  But  till 
then  I  will,  with  Sydney  Smith,  cry,  "  Erin-go-Bragh,  Erin-go- 
nonsense,  Erin-go-bread-and-cheese." 

Pray  accept  the  assurance  of  the  sincere  respect  of  your  lord- 
ship's obedient  servant, 

Chaeles  For,  Emigration  Agent  for  Canadian 
Government  for  North  of  Ireland. 

Belfast,  Sept.  14,  1873. 

P.S. — Just  as  I  closed  this  letter  a  man  named  Heriott,  a  car- 
penter, who  left  here  last  December,  called  to  tell  me  he  had 
returned  for  his  wife  and  family.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  been 
living  in  the  village  of  Chelsea,  within  eight  miles  of  Ottawa, 
where  he  has  bought,  or  is  in  negotiation  for,  a  lot.  His  ex- 
perience is  that  four  shillings  in  Chelsea  are  as  good  as  seven 
shillings  in  Belfast ;  that  he  can  support  his  family  comfortably 
on  three  dollars  a  week  (equal  to  12s  6d  sterling),  and  that  is  just 
one  day's  pay  of  a  good  carpenter. 


CANADA   AS    A    FRUIT  aSOWER. 


Feom  the  "  Quebec  Weekly  Cheonicle." 

Feom  Cape  Sable  to  Sarnia  the  Dominion  is  a  fruit  yielder.  The 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
cranberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry  grow  spontaneously  and 
abundantly,  .the  four  first  mentioned  possessing  a  raciness  of 
flavour  that  cannot  be  equalled  by  the  cultivated  varieties.  The 
grape  also  is  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  but  certainly 
in  the  eastern  part  does  not  in  size  or  quality  realise  what  induced 
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Jacques  Cartier  to  name  Orleans  the  Isle  of  Bacchus.  In  the 
west,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  native  grapes, 
especially  the  Delaware,  Catawba,  and  Concord  are  cultivated 
with  success  in  the  open  air,  in  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
thrive  as  well  as  gooseberries  and  currants  do  in  the  gardens  of  JSTew 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  plum  is  in- 
digenous. From  our  own  observation  and  researches,  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  various  plums  which  reach  such  gre^it  perfection 
in  the  orchards  of  several  districts,  are  derived  from  trees  im- 
ported from  Europe  by  the  early  settlers,  and  that  the  wild  plums 
are  descended  and  degenerated  from  some  of  these.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  that  delicious  fruit,  the  mulberry,  is  indigenous  only 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very, 
few  years  that  some  trees  have  been  introduced  into  the  orchard, 
more  from  curiosity  than  any  other  motive,  though  you  may  count 
the  mulberry  tree  by  thousands  in  the  adjoining  forests.  The 
cherry,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  generally  cultivated  in. 
all  its  varieties,  in  the  adjoining  States,  has  been  very  much 
neo^lected  here,  ard  is  only  known  in  its  most  common  and  least 
valued  varieties,  which  only  give  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  perfection 
which  this  fruit  has  attained  in  other  countries,  and  to  which  it 
could  be  brought  in  this.  The  peach,  though  not  indigenous,  is 
capable  of  cultivation  to  advantage,  from  St.  Catherines,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara,  to  the  Kiver  St.  Clair.  We  have  seen  a 
few  peaches,  in  favourable  seasons,  produced  in  the  genial  soil  and 
climate  of  Prescott  and  Horton,  Nova  Scotia.  But  we  would 
confine  the  peach-growing  district  within  the  bounds  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  west.  The  walnut,  chesnut,  and  hickory  are 
also  indigenous  to  the  west,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  their  cultivation.  The  hazel  and 
filbert  will  be  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Province,  but 
have  hitherto  been  viewed  as  the  exclusive  perquisite  of  the 
schoolboy,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  its  domestication. 
The  apple  and  pear  are  the  only  great  fruits  which  may  be  called 
cosmopolitan.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  may  be  grown 
in  equal  perfection  in  every  portion  of  the  Dominion,  but  confi- 
dently assert,  that  from  Sable  to  Sarnia  there  is  no  part  where 
they  cannot  be  produced  with  profit,  furnishing  a  palatable  and 
healthy  fruit  for  local  consumption.  Yet  no  fruits,  except, 
perhaps,  the  plum,  have  been  so  neglected.  Nearly  a  century 
ago,  the  apples  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  stood  very  high  in  the 
London  market.  To-day  they  are  scarcely  known  there,  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that,  now,  the  once  famous  poTnmes  de  neige, 
fameuses  et  griscs,  do  not  possess  the  qualities  for  which  they 
were  at  one  time  so  highly  esteemed,  and  that  they  are  very  far 
surpassed  by  varieties  sprung  from  them,  but  to  whose  culture 
more  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  west.  We  believe  no  statistics 
have  yet  been  furnished  of  the  varieties  and  quantities  of  apples 
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and  pears  produced  in  the  Dominion.  Thougli  we  have  admitted 
that  their  cultivation  has  been  comparatively  neglected,  we  are 
aware  that  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety,  they  far  exceed  the 
general  estimate.  These,  with  plums  and  chei'ries,  are  the  fruits 
?0Y  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  Quebec  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  their  systematic  cultivation  we  would  strongly  urge  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Quebec.  We  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  take  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  best  means  of  cultivation,  and  the 
many  advantages  that  would  flow  from  their  general  introduction 
as  articles  of  diet.  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  which  we 
will  here  point  out,  as  it  cannot  be  misapprehended  by  anyone. 
It  is  that  so  forcibly  pointed  out  on  his  death-bed  by  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedykes.  His  last  words  to  his  son  were,  '*And  aye  be 
puttin'  in  a  stick,  Jock.  It'll  be  growin'  while  ye're  sleepin'." 
He  who  plants  an  orchard  puts  mQney  into  the  bank  which  will 
always,  whether  he  sleeps  or  wakes,  yield  him  interest. 

"We  have  said  that  from  Sable  tc  Sarnia  the  Dominion  is  a 
fruit-yielder,  but  from  what  we  have  also  said,  it  must  be  evident 
to  our  readers  that  all  the  fruits  we  have  mentioned  are  not  to  be 
cultivated  with  like  advantage  in  every  part  of  it.  We  will  in  a 
future  article  point  out  the  habit  of  the  plum  and  cherry.  The 
land  of  the  vine  and  the  peach,  and  the  soil  and  climate  in  which 
the  apples  and  pear  trees  take  peculiar  delight.  We  will  point  • 
out  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  attend  the  introduction 
to  our  orchards  of  the  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory,  and  butternuts, 
and  show  that  while  it  would  be  the  means  of  putting  money  into 
our  pockets,  we  would  be  adding  to  the  attractions  of  our  homes, 
promoting  the  general  -prosperity  and  perfecting  the  beauty  of 
the  pleasant  land  in  which  our  fortune  has  been  cast.  There  is 
a  trite  saying,  that  he  is  a  public  benefactor  who  causes  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before.  This  rule  is  cap- 
able of  great  extension,  so  we  say,  that  anyone  who  will  plant  a 
vineyard  or  orchard  in  its  proper  locality,  and  show  to  his  coun- 
trymen how  it  ought  to  be  cultivated,  will  truly  entitle  himself 
to  be  viewed  as  a  public  benefactor,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
as  certainly  advancing  his  own  interests. 


PROSPEROUS  CANADA. 

Eastern  Counties. — Hon;  M.  H.   Cochrane^  Hillhurst  Farm, 
County  of  Compton, 

Weitten  fob  the  "  Spectatoe." 
I  ENTEEED  the  village  of  Compton  on  a  summer  evening,  lighted 
by  fireflies,  and  breathing  fragrant  odors  of  flower  gardens  not 
then  visible.    In  the  morning  I  awoke  to  sunshine  and  blossoms, 
A  luxuriant  foliage  of  shade  trees,  orchards,  and  gardens,  em- 
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bowered  the  artistically-ornamented  dwellings  of  a  prosperous  in- 
habitancy. One  was  the  villa  of  Colonel  Pomeroy,  president  of 
the  Eastern  Townships  Bank,  an  early  improver  in  agriculture, 
still  enterprising  and  successful  in  his  flocks  and  dairies.  Other 
picturesque  houses,  generally  white,  brown,  and  green,  or  brown, 
green,  and  white,  with  verandahs  and  pillared  porches,  broad 
flights  of  steps  rising  from  clustering  flowers,  were  the  dwellings 
of  residents  retired  from  trade  in  Quebec  or  Montreal,  or  land- 
owners of  adjoining  counties,  who  came  there  to  be  near  good 
'  schools,  and  enjoy  one  of  the  quietest  and  loveliest  retreats  on  the 
salubrious  zone  of  British  North  America. 

Compton  village  will  henceforth  be  additionally  attractive. 
The  Hon.  J.  H.  Pope,  M.P.  for  the  county,  and  Dominion  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Immigration,  bas,  in  concert 
with  the  Quebec  Provincial  Government,  selected  a  location  in 
that  vicinity  for  one  of  the  Model  Farms  and  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Or  it  may  have  been  the  Quebec  authorities  selected  the  place  in 
acquiescence  with  the  Dominion  Minister.  No  sensible  or  sane 
man  would  accuse  that  upright  gentleman  of  choosing  the  location 
from  other  than  worthy  motives,  but  a  similar  discretion  is  not 
permitted  unquestioned  to  the  equally  upright  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  locate  the  Model  Farm 
at  a  distance  from  Toronto.  For  every  such  institution  it  is 
especially  advantageous  to  be  situated  within  a  district  of  naturally 
fertile  soils,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  well-conducted  farms.  Hence 
the  Hon.  Mr.  M' Keller  proposed  the  vicinity  of  Guelph  for  the 
Ontario  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Gibb,  a  Quebec  merchant,  whose  cattle  and  sheep  were 
awarded  prizes  in  the  Ontario  Provincial  competition  at  Hamilton, 
1872,  occupies  a  portion  of  that  fertile  southerly  slope,  an  hour's 
walk  eastward  of  the  village.  The  late  Mr.  Smith,  son  of  Judge 
Smith,  and  a  member  of  the  opulent  firm  of  Smith  &  Cochrane, 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  Montreal,  owned  and  occupied  as  a 
high-class  dairy  farm,  that  northerly  acclivity  running  up  from 
the  highway  to  the  level  plateau,  nearly  corresponding  to  Mr. 
Gibb's  property,  which  descends  from  the  highway. 

Easterly  of  Mr.  Smith's  farm  the  lands  of  Hillhurst,  estate 
of  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Cochrane,  of  the  Montreal  boot  and  shoe  firm, 
slopes  down  from  the  homestead  beside  the  highway,  about  half  a 
mile  to  near  the  creek  and  ascends  northerly  over  the  plateau, 
then  down  to  half-a-mile  to  another  creek,  both  tributaries  of  the 
river  St.  Francis. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Pope  owns  extensive  properties  in  that  and  one 
or  more  of  the  adjoining  counties — so  I  was  told — but  did  not 
enter  within  the  boundaries.  Clouds  of  smoke  rose  in  circling 
volume  from  behind  a  timber-bearing  line  of  hills,  lasting  several 
weeks.  Travelling  in  the  vale  of  the  St.  Francis  I  inquired  the 
meaning  of  the  burning  behind  the  eastern  heights,  and  listened 
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to  high  encomiums  on  the  enterprise  and  agricultural  science  of 
the  Hon  Member  for  Compton.  The  people  told  of  an  extensive 
range  of  bush,  newly  come  into  his  possession,  being  in  process  of 
conversion  to  arable  land  and  sheep  pastures.  That  was  four 
years  ago. 

Most  picturesque  of  the  fertile  lan  Js  of  Canada  are  the  Eastern 
Counties.  A  succession  of  vales  between  gently  elevated  hills, 
some  of  them  plowed  and  cultivated  to  the  top ;  and  elevated 
plains  stretching  twenty  or  thirty  miles  towards  the  green  and 
blue  horizon  of  the  frontier.  Hill  and  plains  and  valleys  bearing 
harvests  of  spring  sown  cereals  an  d  abundant  grasses ;  swede 
turnips,  carrots,  beets,  potatoes. 

In  the  vales  are .  sparkling  waters,  lakes,  lakelets,  and  infant 
rivulets  too  small  as  yet  to  be  named.  Bold  torrents  descending 
a  hundred  feet  in  half-a-mile,  offer  by  the  engineering  of  lateral 
canals  and  flumes  a  stupendous  water  power,  as  at  Sherbrooke. 
Other  rivers  lesser  or  larger  descend  in  every  valley  filling  the 
volume  of  St.  Francis. 

Biver  of  youth,  vivacity,  beauty.  Exquisite  in  daliance  at  feet 
of  the  hills — the  cultured  or  the  forest  clothed,  whose  foliage  of 
richest  summer  greenness  is  in  this  ripe  October  a  garment 
of  gorgeous  colours  ;  charming  all  day,  and  in  glowing  afternoons 
enchanting. 

So  graceful  in  mazy  curvatures,  leaps,  loiterings,  races,  dances, 
through  sunny  meadows  and  shady  woodlands  is  this  loveliest  of 
the  pellucid  rivers  of  Canada,  that  hills  seem  rising  on  tiptoe 
behind  the  eminences  in  front,  peering  overhead  to  throw  images 
of  their  own  pine  covered  summits  upon  the  upturned  face  of  the 
mirror  of  paradise. 

The  future  of  the  Eastern  Counties  may  be,  in  the  lottery  of 
the  world's  markets,  an  ascendancy  in  textile  and  metallic  manu- 
facturing, possibly.  But  certainly  they  are  to  be  prolific  of  butter 
,  and  cheese,  and  wood ;  joint  stock  and  high  class  herds  and  flocks. 

Eeturn  to  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  river  St.  Francis.  Past 
Eichmond ;  delightful  in  situation  ;  Quebec  junction  depot  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway ;  butter  and  cheese  and  wool  market ; 
crowned  on  the  height  by  St.  Francis  College,  made  popular 
among  educational  institutes  by  the  learned  principal  Graham. 
Past  Windsor  with  its  paper  mills,  gunpowder  and  timber. 
Sherbrooke  with  its  factories,  and  Lennoxville  with  its  junction  of 
new  railways,  and  the  Church  of  England  College,  founded, 
fostered,  and  made  eminently  useful  by  the  Rev.  Principal  NichoL 

Walk  on  this  old  stage  road  southerly  of  Compton  village. 
Previous  to  railways  this  led  Americans  into  Canada  from  the 
States,  and  took  Canadians  out.  Half  the  oldest  families  and 
wealthiest  people  of  this  district  are  descended  from  Americans 
who  came  in.  They  came  mostly  through  defiles  of  yonder  moun- 
tains, rising  blue  on  the  horizion.    They  took  wild  land  in  one  or 
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other  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  formerly,  and  still  occasionally, 
termed  "  Eastern  Townships" ;  the  geographical  bearings  having 
reference  to  Montreal,  which  lies  about  a  hundred  miles  westerly 
by  north  of  Compton. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  southern  slope,  half  a  mile  from  the  high- 
way where  the  Hillhurst  estate  nearly  reaches  to  the  creek,  a 
trader  in  Quebec  lumber,  about  thirty  years  ago  took  a  farm,  as 
some  of  the  merchants  do  now,  and  built  a  dwelling.  His  name  was 
Michael  Cochrane,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  vigor 
of  his  life  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  lay  an  invalid  for  ten 
years.  He  died.  The  widow  was  dispossessed  of  the  farm,  and 
her  family  of  children  scattered. 

1  Bm  standing  in  the  light  of  mind's  eye,  and  meet  a  small 
slender  boy,  foot-sore  and  disspirited,  aged  twelve  or  thereabout, 
but  looking  younger.  He  has  no  home  nor  no  money.  He  has 
travelled  away  from  the  door  of  strangers,  where  his  mother  and 
little  sisters  have  temporary  residence,  looking  for  employment  at 
wages.  His  feeble  labour  had  been  utilized  on  the  farm  of  his 
invalid  father,  now  deceased,  from  veriest  childhood.  The  manly 
little  fellow  is  not  afraid  to  undertake  work,  but  he  looks  so  slender 
and  young  that  no  farmer  offers  him  wages.  One  or  more  may 
have  thought  the  boy  worth  his  simple  food,  but  he  has  resolved 
to  have  pay,  and  save  as  much  from  earnings  as  shall  one  day  pur- 
chase back  that  farm,  and  reinstate  his  mother  and  little  sisters  in 
the  homestead  from  which  they  have  been  ejected  since  his  father's 
death. 

This  boy  is  M.  H.  Cochrane.  He  is  trudging  into  Compton 
village  with  a  faint  hope  of  borrowing  a  dollar.  If  possessed  of 
that  he  will  travel  towards  yon  blue  horizon  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  or  the  Vermont  hills,  lying  more  westerly,  and  get 
into  the  inhabited  country  of  which  he  has  been  told  lying  on  the 
other  side.  He  is  timid  and  proud  and  cannot  beg,  but  takes 
courage  to  say  where  he  intends  going  if  he  could  borrow  a  dollar 
to  buy  food  on  the  way.  The  villager  spoken  to  lends  him  five 
dollars,  and  pays  his  fare  in  the  stage  waggon  to  a  town  in  Mas- 
sachussetts.  Good  bye  little  boy  !  He  is  gone,  and  the  mind's 
eye  closes. 

It  was  a  place  where  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  and 
sold  wholesale.  The  little  stranger  engaged  himself  to  learn  some 
department  of  that  business,  and  was  still  there  when  the  new 
process  of  manufacturing  boots  by  machines  came  up.  He  was 
expert  at  the  machines,  and  economized  from  wages ;  going  like 
other  young  men  to  amusements  sometimes,  but  never  forgetting 
that  he  was  to  save  money  enough  to  redeem  the  old  homestead 
and  reinstate  his  mother  in  the  farm. 

With  money  in  bank  and  in  pocket,  and  vivid  ideas  in  his  head, 
Mr.  Cochrane,  grown  to  manhood,  though  still  young  in  years, 
retm-ned  to  Canada.    Meeting  Mr.  Smith,  son  of  the  Judge,  he 
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announced  that  Montreal  offered  a  fortune  to  the  first  firm  which 
might  begin  to  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  by  aid  of  machines. 
They  began,  as  Smith  &  Cochrane,  and  soon  achieved  success 
greater  than  any  fortune  dreamt  of  at  the  first. 

The  old  farm  was  repurchased,  a  new  homestead  built,  and  his 
mother,  and  such  of  the  family  as  remained  with  her,  seated 
therein.  Other  adjoining  farms  were  acquired,  and  the  estate  of 
Hillhurst  formed,  comprising  about  eight  hundred  acres  when  I 
was  last  there. 

I  may  tell  in  another  letter  of  the  homestead,  and  modes  of 
culture  at  Hillhurst.  I  sat  on  a  boulder  stone  on  the  brow  of  the 
southerly  pastures,  looking  down  to  the  sugar  maple  grove  and 
the  farm,  which  had  been  places  of  work  to  the  small  boy,  M.  H. 
Cochrane,  now  the  tall,  intelligent  gentleman  of  fortune.  Cattle 
of  purest  pedigree,  and  wondrous  price  grazed  within  sight  in  the 
adjoining  pasture  fields.  One  precious  creature  was  a  cow,  pur- 
chased in  England  for  seven  hundred  guineas.  Another  importa- 
tion, was  the  right  honorable  and  noble  Eleventh  Duke  of  Thorn- 
dale,  some  of  whose  descendants  were  shown  at  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Exhibition,  1872,  at  Hamilton,  by  Exhibitors  who  had 
purchased  and  bred  from  the  Hillhurst  stock.  But  columns  and 
columns  would  be  filled  were  all  I  saw  written  now. 

Since  sitting  on  that  boulder  stone  in  the  summer  evening  sun, 
with  the  choicest  of  the  sheep  of  this  continent  nibbling  the  rich 
grasses,  peculiar  to  Compton  and  the  region,  Mr.  Cochrane  re- 
lating some  of  his  personal  experiences  in  life  and  hazardous  im- 
portations of  stock — since  then,  four  years  ago — he  has  had  new 
successes,  paying  a  thousand  guineas  for  a  young  cow  in  one 
instance,  and  deriving  profit  from  the  venture. 

A  lifting  machine  of  great  power,  travelling  on  wheels,  drawn 
by  horses,  had  raised  and  carried  away  the  boulders,  embedded  in 
other  of  the  Hillhurst  fields,  but  that  which  we  sat  on,  and  two 
or  three  lesser  stones,  in  that  one's  company,  were  to  remain  for 
convenience  of  visitors.  Or  I  may  have  dreamt  they  were  to 
remain.  I  had  visions  of  second  sight  on  that  rock,  one  of  which 
proves  real.  Mr  Cochrane  is  nominated  a  Senator  of  the  Do- 
minion. Poets  and  historians  of  the  future  may  sit  on  those 
boulders,  as  I  did,  loitering  on  the  brow  of  the  acclivity,  studious 
or  rapturous  on  the  progressive  industries,  the  vicissitudes  of 
humanity,  or  on  the  flocks  and  herds  and  rural  beauty  of  the  wide 
succession  of  low  rolling  hills,  luxuriant  pasturage  in  summer,  their 
greenness  fading  into  grey  with  distance,  and  merging  into  the 
blue  of  the  mountains.    I  see  them  now. 

Alexaijder  Somerville, 

Whistler  at  the  Plough. 
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MUSKOKA  FREE  GRANT  LANDS,  CANADA. 


Eleven  Years  in  the  Life  of  an  'Emigrant. 


[written   foe  the  BELFAST  NORTHERN  WHIG.] 

I  LIVE  Id  the  City  of  Montreal,  but  travel  occasionally  through 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the  two  middle  weeks  of  May, 
1872,  I  visited  for  the  first  time  the  district  of  Maskoka,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  which  begins  about  ninety  miles  northerly 
of  Toronto,  a  city  three  hundred  and  thirty- three  miles  west  of 
Montreal.  Toronto  sits  beautifully  on  the  north  shore  of  a 
western  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
fourth  parallels  of  latitude.  The  Northern  Railway,  running 
from  Toronto  to  shipping  ports  on  some  of  the  bays  of  Lake 
Huron,  conveys  passengers  by  main  line  and  easterly  branch 
for  Muskoka  to  the  town  of  Orillia  on  Lake  Simcoe,  eighty-seven 
miles  from  Toronto.  So  far  the  country  is  mostly  under  tillage, 
the  even  furrows  and  healthful  greenness  of  the  spring  crops 
bearing  witness  of  natural  fertility,  and  of  skilfully-applied  in- 
dustry. 

From  Orillia  steamers  of  light  draught  take  passengers  twelve 
miles  through  a  narrow  section  of  Lake  Simcoe  to  Washago. 
There  begins  a  region  of  rocky  ridges,  rapid  streams  and  marshes, 
intersected  by  occasional  tracts  of  good  land  partially  cleared, 
but  mostly  as  yet  bearing  timber.  On  a  Government  road  wind- 
ing through  the  rocky  defiles,  stage  waggons,  well  horsed  and 
driven  by  nimble-footed  athletic  sons  of  Ireland,  singing  ballads 
of  the  old  land,  carry  passengers  to  the  new  village  of  Graven- 
hurst,  fourteen  miles.  In  winter  stage-sledges  go  by  road,  over 
the  hard  high  level  snow,  ten  miles  to  Bracebridge  ;  but  in 
summer  three  steamers,  built  at  Muskoka  lake  shore,  carry  people 
and  freight  to  Bracebridge  by  a  section  of  the  lakes,  and  six 
miles  easterly  up  a  winding  river,  until  stopped  by  a  rapid  of 
400  yards.  The  steamers  go  west  and  north,  to  places  twenty, 
thirty-two,  and  forty-five  miles  amid  multitudinous  islands, 
which  as  yet  no  man  hath  named  or  numbered  ;  the  islands 
clothed  in  natural  woods — pine  in  Lake  Muskoka;  maple,  beech, 
elm,  or  oak,  with  margins  of  pine  and  hemlock,  on  the  islands 
and  mainland  shores  of  Rousseau  and  Joseph  Lakes. 

At  Bracebridge,  the  village  capital  of  Muskoka.  ridges  of  rock 
gain  present  a  Southern  front  on  the  river  facing  the  strangers 
who  arrive  by  stage,  and  suggesting  a  rugged,  inhospitable  wil- 
derness, from  which  starvation  is  to  come  rather  than  happy 
abundance.  But  under  a  portion  of  the  village,  and  from  thence 
northerly,  and  east,  and  west,  groves  of  hardwood  begin  and 
extend  in  dells,  over  plateaus,  over  sloping  hills,  in  broad  mea- 
dows, partly  cleared  and  cultured  now,  soon  to  be  a  country  of 
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grain,  beef,  mutton,  clieese,  butter,  and  wool ;  and  a  home  of  all 
the  industries  requiring  water  or  steam-power  of  motion.  The 
extent  of  land  of  abundance,  about  which  I  may  at  present  bear 
witness,  is  from  the  rocky  barrier  at  Muskoka  South  front,  70  to 
80  miles  due  north,  and  several  hundreds  east  and  west ; 
though  from  reliable  accounts  it  may  be  written  as  much  more. 
Muskoka  lying  far  to  the  westward  of  the  ocean  icebergs  which 
chill  Labrador,  and  cover  Newfoundland  in  fogs,  possess  a  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  more  conformable  to  its  latitude  (45)  than 
districts  further  east.  It  has  usually  deep  snow  in  Winter.  That 
is  to  be  an  advantage  after  the  land  is  cultivated.  Snow  gives 
the  best  of  roads  to  convey  manure  to  fields,  bring  fuel  home,  or 
carry  produce  to  market.  Ice  and  snow  bridge  the  marshes, 
smaller  lakes,  and  rivers.  Snow  covers  and  preserves  autumu- 
sown  grains,  grasses,  and  clover.  Snow  in  Winter,  is  the  ba- 
lance to  genial  rains  in  Summer.  The  European  immi<2:rant  may 
may  get  land  without  trees  to  fell,  on  prairies  further  West,  but 
the  absence  of  trees  indicates  the  absence  of  rains,  or  frequency 
of  fires,  natural  to  the  latitudes  of  prolonged  drouth  Absence 
of  rain  means  wheat  prematurely  ripened,  insufficient  provender 
for  cattle,  no  stall-feeding  nor  manure  for  land  j  no  science,  no 
culture,  no  wealth  on  the  barn  floor. 

To  encounter  two  hundred  acres  of  forest,  chop  trees,  roll  logs, 
burn  and  make  a  clearing,  is  a  toil  which  only  muscular  strength 
and  some  intelligence  may  venture  upon.  But  the  timber  is 
there  to  build  a  dwelling-house  and  field  fences,  to  use  as  fuel, 
and  to  sell.  On  the  treeless  prairies  the  land  may  be  ready  to 
dig  or  plow  ;  but  where  is  the  timber  for  barns,  dwellings,  or 
fences  ?    And  where  the  genial  rains  ? 

The  Provincial  Government  of  Ontario,  to  facilitate  the  loca- 
tion of  families  with  small  resources  or  none,  except  strength  to 
work,  and  earnest  intention  to  acquire  a  freehold  estate  of  200 
acres  in  perpetuity,  have,  in  this  year,  1872,  under  authority  of 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1871,  undertaken  the  experi- 
ment of  clearing  five  acres,  and  building  a  dwelling  on  each  lot 
in  one  township  twelve  miles  square.  The  cost  is  not  to  exceed 
forty  pounds  sterling,  which  the  allottee  will  be  required  to  repay 
by  annual  instalments.  When  he  has  recouped  that  amount, 
with  moderate  interest,  to  government,  and  resided  five  years  on 
the  lot,  clearing  and  cropping  in  that  time  not  less  than  fifteen 
acres,  and  performing  a  share  of  settlement  duties  in  local  road- 
making,  the  freehold  will  be  conveyed  to  him  by  deed. 

Hitherto  settlers,  whether  in  that  new  district,  or  in  the 
older  tow-nships  of  twelve  miles,  have  fought  their  own  way  in 
the  wild  bush.  The  fathers,  or  grandfathers  of  hundred  of  thou- 
sands of  families  in  Canada,  this  day  wealthy,  and  holding  good 
social  positions,  built  their  own  log  shanties  in  the  wilderness 
and  suffered  privations  such  as  settlers  need  not  fall  under  now' 
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In  1861,  Mr.  John  Donaldson,  of  Toronto,  now  Government 
agent  for  the  reception  and  disposal  of  immigrants  arriving  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  an  earnest  eflBcient  public  officer,  was 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  announce  the  intended  free 
grants  to  Muskoka  district,  at  that  time  a  wilderness  unbroken 
except  by  a  few  pioneers  in  the  lumber  trade.  Mr.  Donaldson 
arrived  in  Belfast,  and  advertised  his  mission.  Amongst  others 
who  called,  inquired,  listened,  and  took  courage  to  emigrate  to 
the  Muskoka  wilds,  was  Thomas  M'Murray,  with  wife  and  six 
children. 

They  arrived  at  Quebec  by  ship,  near  the  end  of  May,  and  two 
weeks  later  found  themselves,  footsore  and  weary,  travelling  the 
uncertain  tracks  through  forest  thickets,  three  small  children 
trudging  behind  ;  the  mother  with  an  infant ;  the  father  with  a 
child  in  arms,  and  one  holding  on  by  the  shoulders.  They  had 
been  told  of  an  adventurous  feminine  lumberer  whose  lonely  shanty 
in  the  woods  was  then  where  the  village  of  Gravenhurst  has 
since  arisen,  with  its  harbour,  steamers,  several  hotels,  and 
various  traders  ;  her  name,  Mrs.  M'Cabe.  The  light  of  the  log 
cabin,  long  expected,  glimmered  on  the  wanderers  at  last.  They 
got  a  cheerful  welcome,  food  and  rest.  Where  that  shanty  stood 
the  Royal  Hotel  now  stands,  a  two-storied  fabric. 

Thomas  M'Murray  was  the  son  of  an  Armagh  weaver,  who 
went  to  Paisley  in  Scotland,  and  operated  on  the  "Harness 
looms,"  at  shawl  weaving,  Thomas,  when  a  boy,  was  put  to 
weaving  "yellow  yites,"  and  rose  to  the  height  of  earning  eight 
shillings  a  week.  Then  he  took  to  commercial  travelling,  and 
married  worthily  in  Armagh.  He  did  not  enter  the  Muskoka 
wilds  without  a  dollar  as  some  have  done ;  but  the  small  funds 
in  hands  were  unwisely  expended  in  paying  for  casual  help  to  fel 
trees  and  build  a  dwelling  Before  any  return  came  from  the 
ground  Mr.  M'Murray  found  himself  about  £200  worse  than 
without  money. 

He  and  wife  toiled^at  planting  potatoes  from  20th  of  June 
to  20th  July  the  season  they  arrived,  stung  by  the  black  flies, 
which  are  a  trouble  in  the  woods  the  first  year  or  two.  They 
dug  500  bushels  for  a  first  potato  crop ;  all  large,  but  the  pro- 
duct of  the  latest  planted  soft  and  unripe.  Next  year  a  child 
was  born — the  first  white  mother's  babe  in  that  township. 

Mr.  M'Murray  came  into  possession  of  nothing  but  what  was 
obtained  from  the  land,  from  trade,  and  the  legitimate  use  of 
natural  ability,  with  patient  industry.  He  founded  the  first 
newspaper  of  that  region  three  years  ago,  the  Northern  Advocate, 
He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  land  agent,  and  keeps  a  stationery, 
bookselling,  fancy  goods,  and  jewellery  store.  The  family  inhabit 
a  house  of  architectural  style,  charming  as  a  fairy  palace,  designed 
by  himself,  in  midst  of  a  sloping  garden  of  four  acres,  at  the 
edge  of  a  maple  grove  of  ten  acres,  the  very  poetry  of  graceful, 
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noble  trees.  There,  with  the  roaring  Muskoka  torrent  within 
sight,  in  middle  of  Bracebridge  village,  manufactories  by  the 
river,  two  saw-mills,  grist-mill,  woollen-carding  and  spinning-mill^ 
foundry,  window-sash  and  door-planing  and  grooving-mill,  and 
various  stores  and  mechanics'  work  shops,  the  goodly  matron  from 
Belfast,  mother  of  nine  children,  once  a  girl  of  Armagh,  who  had 
courage  to  emigrate  and  enter  a  wilderness — there  she  sits  as 
happy  as  a  princess — a  princess  whose  diligent  hand  rests  not  a 
minute  ;  but  who  with  foot  and  hand  runs  for  family  uses  the 
nimble  sewing-machine. 

After  tea,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  young  ladies,  her  daughters, 
sing  in  solo,  duet,  or  trio  ;  or,  with  one  or  other  of  the  brothers, 
they  sing,  and  alternately  finger  the  instrument — all  musically 
trained.  The  younger  children,  and  perhaps  all,  young  and  old, 
seem  to  suspect  that  the  literary  stranger  from  Montreal  is 
touched  in  the  head. 

He  was  touched,  not  by  the  music  alone,  nor  by  the  fairy 
palace  their  father  built,  in  which  they  dwelt,  nor  with  the 
melody  of  a  thousand  birds  in  the  maple  grove,  nor  by  thQ 
pleasant  information  that  the  debts  of  the  first  two  or  three 
years  had  been  discharged,  and  a  good  balance  secured,  equal  to 
— I  need  not  repeat  the  amount,  but  a  remarkably  good  acquisi- 
tion for  a  weaver  to  have  made  in  eleven  years,  dating  from  the 
day  of  leaving  Belfast  in  1861. 

True,  the  charm  partook  of  those  elements,  but,  in  addition, 
it  gained  the  tone  and  radiance  of  poetry,  as  village  events  were 
discovered  to  be  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  old  only ;  and  the 
mind's  eye  penetrated  the  woods,  and  beheld  at  a  very  few  years 
ahead  of  1872,  railways  through  those  yet  unpeopled  townships, 
and  labourers  and  weavers  still  obscurely  toiling  in  over-peopled 
old  countries  coming  hither,  taking  land,  and  founding  and  rear- 
ing towns,  cities,  and  family  fortunes. 

Aleixandee  Somerville, 

The  Whistler  at  the  Plough. 


PROSPEROUS  CANADA.— FREE  GRANT  DISTRICT. 


In  Muskoka  and  Nipissing — Glimpses  of  future  landed  Gentry. 


[from  the  •'TORONTO  MAIL."] 

The  voice  of  one  who  murmurs.    What  is  the  plaint  ? 

■  "  I  complain  that  you  select  the  successful,  who  began  experi- 
mental farming  with  capital  not  of  their  own  acquiring,  or  not 
derived  from  agriculture.     You  were  in  the  new  territory  of 
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Muskoka  this  year ;  what  of  the  struggles,  privations,  heart- 
breakings  there  ?" 

Ygs,  Some  were  met  in  Muskoka  whose  previous  employ- 
ments, or  habits  of  life,  or  feeble  strength,  or  impatient  tempera- 
ment, ill-qualified  them  for  conflict  with  the  bush.  But  hard 
work  and  discomforts  were  tempered  with  a  proud  consciousoess 
that  every  tree  felled  extended  the  clearing,  and  made  surer  the 
early  possession  of  a  freehold  estate.  The  man's  own  ;  nobody's 
else  ;  no  rent  to  pay,  and  small  taxes. 

But  a  sagacious  policy,  initialed  by  the  Hon.  John  Carling, 
continued  by  the  Hon.  Archibald  M'Kellar,  offered  to  settlers  in 
the  township  of  Ryerson,  free  grants  of  200  acres,  with  from 
three  to  five  acres  cleared ;  a  dwelling  and  barn  built — the'cost 
not  exceeding  200  dollars  (£40),  to  be  recouped  by  the  settler 
paying  33  dollars  (£6  10s)  down,  with  equal  instalments  for  five 
years,  and  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

At  present,  I  prefer  writing  of  settlers  who  entered  the  wild 
bush,  felling  first  the  trees  for  clearances  with  their  own  hands  ; 
or,  who  entered  partial  clearances  on  their  own  resources  ;  or, 
who  had  no  resources  but  muscular  strength. 

THE  LONDON  PERFUMER. 

John  Liddiard,  a  worker  in  toilet  perfumes  with  the  Rimmels, 
of  Soho-square  and  the  Strand,  had  been  as  nearly  broken- 
hearted as  any  in  Muskoka.  Seven  years  ago  Liddiard  took  a 
free  grant  lot  in  the  township  of  Macaulay.  He  hired  himself 
the  first  winter  to  chop  for  wages.  One  employer  after  another 
engaged  and  dismissed  him.  His  own  words,  spoken  to  me, 
19th  of  May,  1872,  were— "I  couldn't  chop  as  much  as  might 
be  worth  more'n  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  Then  I  took  the  buck- 
saw, cutting  firewood  and  axe  splitting  it  in  the  village  ;  earned 
half-a-doUar  a  day  ;  required  every  cent  of  it  for  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  self  to  live  on  ;  other  men,  competent  hands,  earned 
from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  day.  But  see  me  chop 
now  !  In  my  second  or  third  year  I'd  chop  against  any  man  in 
Muskoka,  old  settler  or  lumberer."  He  had  two  yoke  of  draught 
oxen  employed  in  spring  ploughing,  and  in  winter  drawing  loads 
of  firewood  to  Bracebridge  for  sale.  Also  milch  cows  and  cattle. 
When  I  looked  upon  the  carefully-trained  rose  buslies  in  front 
of  the  house,  not  then  in  bloom,  but  soon  to  be  ;  and  on  the 
nicely-arranged  fruit  and  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  ;  no 
adult  person  within  speech,  but  bright  eyes  of  startled  little 
children  peering  at  me,  one  through  a  chink  in  the  barn  door ; 
one  at  the  stable  corner ;  two,  including  baby,  at  the  window 
behind  the  rosebuds ;  and  two  flying  .through  the  orchard  to 
the  pastures  beyond — making  for  the  forests  seemingly — I  con- 
cluded, from  the  trimness  of  the  garden  and  the  tidiness  of  the 
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childrec,  that  feminine  taste  prevailed  there,  though  no  matron 
of  the  homestead  showed  herself. 

Across  some  thirty  acres  of  crop-bearing  land  I  was  conducted 
by  a  village  neighbour  to  the  bush,  where,  in  a  deep  gully,  John 
Liddiard  and  his  wife  were  logging  and  burning.  John  met  us 
up  the  field;  showed  an  ingenious  plough  made  by  his  own 
hands,  suitable  to  operate  around  stumps ;  discoursed  of  his 
clearings,  of  past  privations,  of  present  competency,  future  plana 
and  expectancies;  then  led — a  proudly-stepping  Adam  in  his 
paradise— calling  for  Eve.  Stumps  of  what  had  been  trees  stood 
around,  and  the  logs  in  the  hollow  of  the  undulating  land  were 
burning  in  several  piles  a  hundred  yards  distanfe  from  our 
stand-point.  By  the  whispering  tones  of  the  man's  voice,  the 
woman  might  have  been  supposed  very  near.  She  was  not 
visible.  He  continued  persuasively:  "Only  our  neighbour,  Mr. 
M'Murray,  and  a  newspaper  gentleman  from  Montreal,  come  to 
see  Muskoka,  and  report  to  the  old  country  how  we  be  thriving." 
In  accents  of  tender  remonstrance  came  a  voice,  soft,  sweet,  and 
low — that  "  excellent  thing  in  woman."  It  responded  out  of 
the  air,  or  out  of  the  earth,  or  from  a  place  invisible,  John, 
how  could  you  bring  strangers,  and  I  in  this  state  ?  Dress  torn 
off  me  at  logging,  and  black  as  a  sweep  !" 

The  stranger  felt  that  a  sensitive  woman  suffered  mental  pain. 
He  would  have  retired,  but  knew  not  where  she  stood,  or  lay,  or 
sat,  or  perched,  or  fluttered  ou  spiritual  wing.  Presently,  on 
the  further  edg6  of  a  narrow,  partially-burned  stump,  three  feet 
high,  the  brow  and  eyes  of  a  comely  matron  were  discernible ; 
then,  as  she  gained  confidence,  the  nose,  lips,  chin,  and  neck. 
The  bright  eyes  were  as  timid  as  the  children's  at  the  homestead, 
but  gleamed  in  sympathy  with  the  smiling  lips,  as  her  rose  trees, 
early  vegetables  in  the  tiim  garden,  pretty  children,  bounteous 
cows,  superior  poultry,  and  singularly  original  and  artistic  fowl 
house,  came  under  remark,  with  notices  of  John's  ingenious 
implements,  mostly  made  by  his  own  hand.  Yet  no  momentary 
forgetfulness,  nor  pleasantry  of  John^  or  his  neighbour,  could 
draw  Eve  from  behind  that  stump. 

YOUNG  LADY  FROM  ENGLAND. 

In  the  North  American  Hotel,  the  best  of  four  or  five  well 
appointed  boarding-houses  in  Bracebridge,  I  met  a  young  lady 
in  the  drawing-room.  Her  parents  occupied  land  in  Stephen- 
son township,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Bracebridge.  They  had 
come  from  England.  This  lady  was  at  the  village  on  business. 
Well  read  in  literature,  of  refined  manners,  and  musically  edu« 
Gated,  she  played  the  piano,  and  sang  melodies,  new  and  old,  in 
tones  most  charming  to  the  ear  of  the  literary  stranger,  enclosed 
within  an  adjoining  chamber,  at  his  work  of  writing  Notes  of 
Travel  to  Old  Country  newspapers.    I  copy  from  the  Notes  of 
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May  18th  1872  : — "  Yes  sir  ;  pleasant  country,  and  good  land  in 
Stephenson.  We  live  beyond  the  rocks,  sixteen  miles  out.  The 
stage  goes  Tuesdays,  returning  Wednesdays.  Yes,  good  ac- 
commodations on  that  road  for  travellers.  I  have  lived  in 
Hamilton,  in  Guelph,  and  in  Walkerton.  Have  visited  in  other 
places,  and  know  Canada  pretty  well.  No  place  is  to  me  so  de- 
lightful as  the  backwoods  of  Stephenson."  Ah,  Lady  !  It 
must  be  a  sweet  life  the  birds  live  in  Stephenson."      Why,  Sir?" 

Where  a  voice  so  musical  as  yours  attunes  their  melodies." 
"You  flatter,  sir.  Yet  I  do  sing  in  Stephenson.  I  am  always 
in  good  health  there.  When  I  go  from  home  I  pine  to  return 
to  the  bush.  Feel  unwell  abroad.  Go  home  to  get  well."  "A 
sweet  sentiment.  Your  mother,  I  assume,  is  the  charm  drawing 
you  home."  "  Yes,  and  father.  And  the  delightful  scenery, 
with  the  delicious  atmosphere.  Everything  so  pleasant  and 
retired."    From  England.    "  Yes,  sir ;  from  England." 

Note  following  this  colloquy: — '*  She  has  a  daguerrotype  like- 
ness taken  at  Bracebridge.  It  gives  shadows,  darkening  and 
saddening  the  vivacity  of  her  intelligent  features.  Who  m^y 
this  mentally,  charming,  beautiful  young  lady  be  ?  Eyes  that 
speak,  and  a  voice  of  spiritual  music.  Dressed  in  black  silk, 
with  small  white  straw  hat,  archly  set  on  the  queenly  head." 

AGEIGULTURE  FOLLOWS  THE  LUMBERERS. 

May  19th. — In  the  evening  I  met  some  of  the  lumber  kings 
of  Canada,  and  their  managing  agents.  They  told  of  wide 
tracks  of  fertile  lands  beginning  back  of  Bracebridge,  and  ex- 
tending seventy  to  eighty  miles  northerly,  and  hundreds  of 
miles  east  and  west.  Wherever  they  penetrate  with  armies  of 
axemen,  teamsters,  shanty  men  and  horses,  settlers  follow. 
Price  of  butter,  20c  per  lb. ;  eggs  15c  per  dozen  ;  provisions  and 
cattle  provender  at  full  market  prices.  The  villages  of  Brace- 
bridge and  Gravenhurst  were  founded  by  lumbermen,  and  are 
now  sustained  in  vigorous  development  by  the  timber  trade ; 
saw-milling,  window  sash  and  door-making  at  planing  mills ;  by 
agricultural  settlers ;  by  traders  in  merchandise,  and  miscel- 
laneous manufacturers  attracted  to  supply  one  another's  wants, 
and  advance  the  mutual  industries.  _  Clergy,  lawyers,  doctors, 
school  teachers  following. 

A  CITY  TO  ARISE. 

An  inland  city  of  magnitude,  possibly  Nipissing,  is  to  arise  in 
the  bosom  of  that  forest  region  at  the  junction  of  the  Canada 
Pacific  with  the  Northern,  the  Midland,  the  Toronto,  and 
Nipissing,  the  Huron  Lake  and  Muskoka  continuations. 

Eight  hundred  miles  of  the  slate  formation  running  from  east 
to  west,  and  further  north  than  professional  surveyors  have  yet 
gone,  (I  had  this  on  higher  authority  than  hearsays  of  lumbermen) 
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contain  a  wondrous  wealth  of  tin  ore.  The  area  exceeds,  not 
Cornwall  county  alone,  where  tin  mines  have  been  profitably 
worked  since  the  Phoenicians  shipped  it  to  ancient  Antioch  and 
to  Ephesus  for  the  temple  of  Diana ;  the  area  exceeds  all  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland.  It  may  be  equal  in  present 
financial  value  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  any  requisite 
plurality  of  Canada  Pacific  Railroads.  It  is  to  be  commercially 
available  as  soon  as  a  line  is  built  to  open  the  Lake  Superior 
North  Shore  region,  together  with  the  Saskatchewan  coal  de- 
posits, and  arable  territories  of  unnumbered  millions  of  acres. 

THOMAS  COLLINSON,  A  TORKSHIRE  BLACKSMITH. 

A  blacksmith,  advancing  from  his  smithy  door,  hailed  me. 
■*  "  Hullo  !  old  Whistler,  how  are  you  ?  How  are  all  at  Mon- 
treal ?  When  did  you  come  ?  What  land  out  here  ?  A 
thriving  village  and  country  this,  let  me  tell  you." 

Enquiring  who  he  was,  and  how  he  knew  me,  the  replies  were 
to  this  eff'ect: — His  name  was  Thomas  Collinson,  a  native  of 
Hartlepool,  England.  Had  been  seventeen  years  a  journeyman 
blacksmith  in  the  Grand  Trunk  workshops  at  Montreal ;  owns 
two  farm  lots  in  the  County  of  Prontenac,  central  Canada  ;  one 
farm  he  has  had  nine  years,  the  other  eleven  ;  both  rented  to 
tenants  ;  both  purchased  from  wages  earned  at  Montreal.  He 
owns  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  the  township  of  Monck,  Muskoka, 
purchased  since  his  arrival  in  Bracebridge,  in  September,  1871. 
Opened  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  village,  jobbing  for  the  lum- 
berers and  others.  With  only  one  helper  to  strike,  he  had  done 
business,  and  taken  cash  payments  to  the  amount  of  900  dollars 
betwefin  a  day  in  September,  1871,  and  21st  of  May,  1872. 

ANOTHER  THRIFTY  TORESHIREMAN. 

George  Cooke,  baker  and  confectioner,  from  the  city  of  York, 
asked  me  to  see  his  new  premises,  village  lot  and  trade  stock. 
He  did  not  leave  England  without  funds,  but  was  poorer  than 
with  nothing  on  reaching  Muskoka,  in  July,  1870.  Had  not  then 
a  cent.  Engaged  as  shanty-man,  cooking  food  for  a  gang  of  62 
labourers,  making  the  Nipissing  Colonization  Road.  When  debts 
were  paid,  he  Lad  a  balance  of  60  dols.  Began  business  with 
that  capital  early  in  1871.  May,  1872,  was  worth  700  dols.  in 
land,  premises,  and  stock.  Is  confectioner-general  to  Muskoka 
district.  Keeps  a  temperance  cofi'ee  room  with  the  aid  of  his 
wife,  a  Welsh  girl,  whom  he  met  in  Tork,  young  and  pretty  still, 
with  flowing,  curling  hair. 

JOHN  BEAUMONT,  PROM  LANCASHIRE. 

Same  date  another  land  owner  told  of  his  good  fortune  to  this 
effect : — "  Thou's  been  to  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  I  hear ;  seen 
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thee  at  Montreal.  I  fired  one  of  the  workshop  engines  seven 
years  at  the  Grand  Trunk.  Oorae  from  Eochdale,  wife  and  I. 
She  worked  in  Tommy  Ashworth's  Mil].  I  live  out  in  Monck 
township  five  miles  away.  My  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  thee, 
and  talk  of  Rochdale ;  she  likes  seeing  any  one  as  ever  was  i' 
Rochdale.  Come  right  away  out  now.  We  have  early  potatoes 
six  inches,  peas  five  inches,  and  beans  ten  inches  high."  I  went 
doubtingly,  but  found  this  true.  It  would  take  me  an  hour  to 
write  how  I  got  there  and  back.  One  farm  of  200  acres  had 
been  purchased  the  previous  year,  partially  cleared  ;  also  another 
150  acres  nearer  town,  and  still  under  wood.  The  price  of 
cleared  lands,  buildings,  and  stock,  had  been  saved  from  his 
wages  as  a  labourer  in  the  machine  yard  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Montreal  in  seven  years. 

His  son,  a  youth  ,  of  eleven  years,  came  part  of  the  way  back 
with  me  lo  show  forest  tracks  in  the  dark.  "  You  will  be  the 
young  squire  soon,"  I  remarked.  "  Soon  !"  he  retorted  ;  "  I  err 
.the  young  squire  now.  I  shall  go  to  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege ;  shall  have  the  best  of  horses  to  ride  on."  "  Then  young 
Squire  Beaumont  may  become  a  member  of  Parliament  ?"  *'  Oh, 
certainly ;  nothing  more  likely."  They  had  pressed  me  to  re- 
main overnight,  but  engagements  to  travel  inland  next  day  pre- 
vented acceptance  of  the  hospitality.  Mrs.  Beaumont,  in  press- 
ing me,  said — "  If  thou  'write  to  Rochdale  papers,  tell  about  us  j 
tell  the  factory  lasses  to  get  husbands  and  come  right  away  to 
Canada,  and  up  to  Muskoka.  Plenty  of  land  for  them  here. 
They  will  be  ladies  of  their  own  land  as  I  am.  No  mill  head- 
aches and  fainting  here.  I  look  out  from  the  brow  of  this  pasture 
field,  over  that  broad  meadow,  where  a  railroad  is  soon  to  run, 
much  of  it  our  land,  got  by  careful  savings  from  John's  wages  at 
Montreal,  and  am  feeling  like  a  queen — so  comfortable,  so  happy, 
and  such  good  health ;  not  as  I  used  to  have  at  Eochdale.  I 
worked  in  Tommy  Ashworth's  mill.  Thou  knowed  Tommy 
Ashworth.  He  was  a  good  sort,  owd  Tom.  But  I  have  fainted 
in  t'  factory,  and  been  carried  a  whoam,  more  dead  nor  alive.  No 
fainting,  but  all  good  health  and  plenty,  and  pleasant  times  to 
look  to  with  a  family  out  here.  My  brother  keeps  the  Horse  and 
Jockey  Inn  at  Rochdale." 

Reminiscences  of  numerous  others  met  in  Muskoka  come 
crowding  up.  But  I  stop.  Before  winter  closes  in  I  shall  visit 
that  country  again  to  compare  the  results  of  summer  growth  and 
autumn  harvesting,  with  the  promises  of  vegetation  seen  in  May. 
The  parallel  of  latitude  at  Bracebridge  is  45°  north,  equivalent  to 
Central  France.  Being  seven  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
district  has  early  snow,  making  good  roads,  keeping  out  frost, 
and  giving  early  grass  and  vegetation  in  spring. . 

Alexander  Somerville, 

The  Whistler  at  the  Plough. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST. 


From  the  Toronto  Mail. 


LECTURE  BY  ARCHDEACON  MCLEAN. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  M'Lean  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  City 
Hall,  London,  (Canada),  his  subject  being  the  British  Empire  in 
the  North-West.  The  hall  was  crowded,  his  lordship,  the 
Bishop  of  Huron,  presiding.  We  give  a  few  points  of  the  lecture, 
from  a  full  report  of  the  London  Free  Press. 

His  Lordship  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  McLean,  who  began  by 
drawing  an  analogy  between  the  concurrent  streams  of  two 
Western  rivers  and  the  progress  of  British  and  Canadian  senti- 
ment.   After  enlarging  on  this  theme,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
say  : — "  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  see  and  acknowledge  that, 
on  this  Canadian  soil  of  ours,  there  is  a  race  springing  up  pos- 
sessed of  the  grand  old  British  spirit  that  drove  back  the  deluge 
of  despotism  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  and  gave  liberty  to  Europe 
on  the  blood-stained  field  of  Waterloo.    And  though  the  com- 
bined stream  of  English  and  Canadian  nationality  may  yet  for  a 
while  exhibit  a  somewhat  turbid  character,  yet,  depend  upon  it, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when,  just  as  the  combined  waters  of 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  become  purified  by  contact  with  the 
salt  of  the  sea,  so  the  last  vestige  of  jealousy  will  disappear  when, 
on  the  coming  of  Britain's  hour  of  need  in  the  great  conflict  that 
is  yet  before  her  with  the  military  empires  of  Europe,  she  finds, 
as  assuredly  she  will  find,  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  to 
her  a  tower  of  strength ;  and,  just  as  the  now  purified  and  com- 
bined river  by  its  mighty  force  drives  back  for  many  miles  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  so  the  then  firmly  welded  British  Empire,  by 
its  irresistible  influence,  will  spread  the  blessings  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  Up 
to  this  time  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice,  in  reference  to  our 
North  American  colonies,  to  argue  as  if  they  were  the  only  gainer 
by  the  union  with  England.    I,  myself,  am  firmly  convinced  that, 
so  far  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  being  the  only  gainer  by  the 
connection,  its  transference  to  the  United  States  would  give  an 
immediate  aud  deadly  blow  to  the  power  and  influence  of  Great 
Britain.  This  may  seem  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  not  stronger 
than  truth  warrants.    I  rely  upon  the  following  facts  as  the 
ground  of  my  conviction: — England  is,  and  always  has  been,  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  military  despotisms  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.    They  have  often  tried  to  crush  her,  but 
have  always  failed.    Why  have  they  failed  ?    England  is  not  a 
great  military  power.  She  could  not  pretend  to  meet  the  legions 
of  Germany  in  the  open  field,  directed  as  they  are  by  the  won- 
derful statesman^hip  of  Bismarck,  and  marshalled  by  the  gigantic 
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military  genius  of  Moltke.  And  yet  England  is  the  possessor  of 
untold  wealth  that  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  conqueror,  and  she 
is  the  great  focus  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  brings 
down  on  her  the  hatred  of  every  despotic  power.  Wherein,  then, 
lies  the  strength,  the  safety  of  the  priceless  gem  of  the  ocean — 
this  land  of  the  brave  and  tbe  free  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Under  God, 
it  lies  in  her  invincible  fleet,  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  England  is 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  that  she  is  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  seas. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  tbe  steep  ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  tbe  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  the  English  fleet  has  for  so  long  a  period 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  fleets  of  all  other  nations  put 
together  ?  Simply  because,  being  everywhere  surrounded  by 
the  ocean,  she  has  a  vast  extent  of  coast,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  her  population  are  compelled  to  seek  their  subsistence  by 
engaging  in  the  fisheries,  or  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade. 
She  has  a  nursery  of  seamen  ready  to  her  hand,  and  when  war 
breaks  out  she  can  man  fleet  after  fleet  with  experienced  sailors. 
The  other  countries  of  the  continent  have  no  such  extent  of  sea- 
coast  favourable  for  fisheries  and  a  coasting  trade,  and  therefore, 
however  strong  they  may  be  by  the  possession  of  numerous  and 
highly -trained  land  armies,  they  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  Eng- 
land on  the  sea.  The  same  argument  a})plies  with  reference  to 
the  United  States.  They  have  no  fleet  of  any  consequence,  and 
under  present  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
raise  up  one  that  could  enter  the  lists  with  the  navy  of  England." 

He  next  adverted  to  the  immense  importance  to  the  Dominion 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  followed  by  asking  : — "  Has 
England  no  interest  in  this  question  ?  On  which  side  now 
does  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  argument  lie  ?  Can  she 
afibrd  not  only  to  lose  tbe  help  our  Maritime  Provinces  would 
afibrd  her  fleet  in  case  of  war,  but  to  hand  that  help  to  her  great 
lival  ?  Impossible  !  For  England  to  part  with  these  Pro- 
vinces would  be  simply  to  commit  political  suicide.  But  if  she 
is  to  hold  the  Maritime  Provinces,  she  must  hold  the  whole 
Dominion.  It  is  either  all  or  none.  And  if  she  wishes  to  hold 
the  Dominion  she  must  colonize  it  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  the 
population  may  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  the  country 
in  case  of  need.  She  must  take  some  active  measures  to  stem 
that  tide  of  emigration  that  has  been  flowing  from  her  shores 
every  year  to  the  United  States.  That  tide  may  and  should  be 
turned  towards  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  Great  North- west. 
Now  understand  me,  I  entertain  no  jealous  hostile  feeling 
towards  our  neighbours  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
I  freely  acknowledge  and  heartily  admire  the  energy,  the  per- 
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severance,  the  enterprise,  and  the  other  great  qualities  of  that 
wonderful  people  -qualities  that  have,  almost  within  the  me- 
mofy  of  living  men,  raised  them  from  the  position  of  struggling 
colonists  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  and  mightiest  nations  we 
read  of  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Mark  how  rapidly  they 
have  increased  in  population,  advanced  in  wealth,  progressed  in 
the  development  of  their  almost  boundless  resources,  and  in  all 
those  arts  that  render  a  nation  prosperous  in  peace  and  for- 
midable in  war,  and  you  have  the  materials  of  a  page  in  the 
world's  history  that  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by 
generations  yet  unborn,  and  which  will  be  pointed  to  by  the 
historians  of  future  centuries  as  a  most  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  indomitable  energy  of  that  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  from 
which  they  are  sprung  in  common  with  ourselves.  But  while 
entertaining  these  feelings,  I  cannot  but  express  my  regret  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  for  so  many  years  looked 
quietly  on  while  tens  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  have 
gone  to  swell  the  strength  of  a  foreign  state.  The  true  reason 
of  such  an  emigration  has  been  that  the  emigrants  were  told 
that  Canada  had  nothing  to  ofier  but^heavily  timbered  land,  that 
would  require  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  bring  under 
cultivation,  while  the  prairies  of  the  Western  States  offered  them 
a  fair  field  for  his  toil.  But  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  the 
acquisition  of  these  North-west  territories,  is  now  in  possession 
of  an  almost  Uiilimited  extent  of  prairie  land  that  will  yield  to 
none  on  the  continent  in  fertility.  Let  this  fact  be  but  widely 
known  in  Britain — let  it  be  the  theme  of  the  platform  and  the 
press,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  tide  of  emigration  will  soon  be 
turned  to  our  own  British  territory.  And  this  result  will  be  the 
more  readily  obtained  when  it  is  once  clearly  understood  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  true  fertile  belt  of  the  prairie 
region  lies  within  British  territory.  Indeed,  nearly  all  tho 
United  States,  west  of  the  98th  meridian,  is  unfit  for  profitable 
cultivation,  owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  rain,  and  partly  to 
the  saline  character  of  the  soil.  The  limit  of  profitable  settle* 
ment  has  therefore  been  already  nearly  reached  in  the  United 
States.  The  time  has  therefore  arrived  when  a  vigorous  and 
systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people  would  turn  the  tide 
of  emigration,  and  direct  it  to  the  shores  of  Canada.  If  this 
effort  is  made  we  shall  in  a  few  years  see  the  now  untrodden 
solitudes  of  the  Great  North-west  teeming  with  busy  and  pros- 
perous settlers.  Villages  and  towns  and  cities  will  spring  up 
along  the  line  of  the  projected  Canadian  Pacific  Railway ;  the 
trade  of  India  and  China  and  Japan  will  be  carried  along  that 
line  of  rail ;  and  find  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Mon- 
treal, Halifax,  or  some  other  of  our  seaports,  while  the  glorious 
old  flag  of  England  will  wave  as  the  symbol  of  liberty  over  a 
free,  a  happy  and  a  loyal  people.    The  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
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Fertile  Belt  is  now  a  matter  beyond  all  question.    The  land  of 
Manitoba  is  probably  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  in  the  whole 
world.    A  recent  publication  contains  the  following  comparative 
statistics  of  the  average  yield  of  spring  wheat : — 

Red  Eiver  (Manitoba)      ...    40  bushels  per  acre. 
Minnesota,  ...        ...        ...    20     „  „ 

Wisconsin,  ...        ...        ...    14      „  „ 

Pennsylvania,        ...        ...    15      „  „ 

Ohio,    15      „  „ 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
can  be  got  regularly  in  Manitoba,  with  ordinary  care  in  farming. 
With  regard  to  vegetables,  I  do  not  think  the  products  of  Mani- 
toba can  be  surpassed.  Only  a  day  or  two  before  T  left  Fort 
Garry,  I  attended  an  agricultural  exhibition  there,  and  never  re- 
member seeing  so  fine  a  display  of  fruit  anywhere.  The  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbages,  beets,  onions,  and  other  kitchea  vegetables, 
were  of  a  size  and  apparent  quality  that  indicated  the  richest 
soil.  Now,  Manitoba  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  fertile 
belt.  The  North- West  Territories  beyond  the  Province,  including 
particalarly  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Assiniboine,  and  the  valleys 
of  its  affluents,  and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  stretching 
Westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  contain  millions  upoa 
millions  of  acres  of  soil  as  rich  as  the  best  in  Manitoba,  with  a 
healthy,  bracing,  enjoyable  climate,  and  every  requisite  for  se- 
curing the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  industrious  settler. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  references  to  the  importance  of  fos- 
tering emigration,  and  the  work  in  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  engaged  at  the  North- We»t. 


THE     NEW  DOMINION. 


From  the     Pall  Mall  Gazette:' 

A  "confidential"  report  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in 
Canada,  which  has  just  been  printed,  gives  some  useful  informa- 
tion respecting  emigration  to  that  colony.  It  seems  that  the 
classes  of  labourers  whose  labour  is  most  in  demand  in  Canada 
are  the  agricultural ;  but  there  is  also  a  very  large  demand  for 
the  classes  of  common,  able-bodied  labourers  for  employment  on 
public  works.  The  handicrafts  and  trades  generally  which  are,  so 
to  speak,  of  universal  application,  can  always  absorb  a  large  num- 
ber of  artisans  and  journeymen.  There  is  everywhere  a  large 
demand  for  female  domestics  of  good  character.  Children  of 
either  sex,  respectably  vouched  for,  and  watched  over  upon  their 
arrival  by  those  who  bring  them  out,  may  be  absorbed  in  very 
considerable  numbers.    The  fisheries  of  the  Dominion  are  almost 
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of  -unlimited  extent,  and  these,  too,  afford  a  field  for  the  particular 
kind  of  labour  adapted  to  them.  Professional  or  literary  men  or 
clerks  and  shopmen  should  not  be  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
unless  upon  the  recommendation  of  private  friends.  The  numbers 
of  immigrants  which  might  be  absorbed  by  the  immense  agricul- 
tural and  other  resources  of  the  Dominion  are  practically  un- 
limited. It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  treble  the  number  of  the 
ordinary  yearly  arrivals  of  immigrants  could  be  absorbed  without 
making  any  glut  in  the  labour  market.  The  average  wages  paid 
to  agricultural  and  other  labourers  are  from  Jg24  to  £30  a  year 
with  board,-  and  from  £50  to  £60  a  year  without  board.  Skilled 
farm  hands  get  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  with  board.  Common 
labourers  get  from  5s  to  6s  3d  per  day.  Mechanics  and  skilled 
artisans,  from  6s  to  16s  a  day,  the  wages  varying  according  to 
circumstances.  The  wages  of  female  servants  vary  from  16s  to 
£2  a  month  with  board,  but  higher  rates  are  paid  according  to 
capacity  or  demand.  Very  common  rates  are  from  £1  4s  to 
£1  12s  per  month.  Boys  in  situations  get  from  16s  to  £2  a 
month,  with  board,  according  to  age  and  capacity  The  follow- 
ing list  of  average  prices  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  cause  much 
discontent  in  many  English  households  : — 4-lb.  loaf  of  white 
bread,  5d  to  6d  ;  salt  butter,  5^d  to  6d  per  lb.;  cheese,  4i-d  to  7^d 
per  lb.;  potatoes,  Is  to  2s  per  bushel ;  sugar  (brown,  but  dry  and 
superior  quality),  4|d  to  5d  per  lb.;  tea,  2s  to  2s  6d  per  lb.;  eggs, 
6d  to  9d  per  dozen  ;  milk,  per  quart,  2^d  to  3d  ;  beer,  2d  to  5d 
per  quart ;  tobacco,  Is  to  2s  per  lb.;  and  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. The  average  price  of  meat  is  B^d,  5d  to  6d  per  lb.,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in 
Canada  is  much  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  America,  especially 
in  those  things  which  make  the  cost  of  living.  This  fact  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  between  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada  has 
also  one  very  convenient  peculiarity.  Large  families  are  a  bless- 
ing rather  than  a  misfortune  in  the  case  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
induced  to  emigrate.  "  A  family,"  says  the  report,  "  in  this 
country,  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry,  is  a  very  great  source 
of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness  and  of  burthen."  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  parents  can  look  upon  a  large  family-circle 
and  feel  inclined  to  laugh ;  yet  such  actually  appears  to  be  the  case 
in  Canada. 


SERVANT  GIELS. 


Frwn  the  "  Ottawa  Citizen,''  Oct.  28. 
There  are  scores  of  sewing  girls  in  the  city  at  present  who  are 
working  for  wages  that  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  them,  al- 
though thaj^  could  earn  from  6  dols.to  10  dols.  per  month  as  house; 
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maids,  kitchen  maids,  or  cooks.  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the 
growing  dishke  to  house  work  which  is  prevailing  amongst  the 
girls  of  the  present  age  ;  they  will  take  situations  as  clerks,  book- 
keepers, travelling  agents,  factory  hands,  or,  in  fact,  as  anything 
but  domestic  servants.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  Kitchen  work  is  no  harder  at  present 
than  it  was  years  ago,  indeed  it  has  been  made  agreat  deal  easier 
by  the  invention  of  a  number  of  labour  saving  machines,  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  well  conducted  household.  In  Ottawa,  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  scores  of  families  who  are  suffering 
very  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  girls,  and  several  cases  have 
lately  come  under  our  notice  in  which  married  people  have  had 
to  break  up  house"  and  board  out,  the  work  being  too  much 
for  the  unassisted  strength  of  the  women.  Other  families  struggle 
on  in  an  uncomfortable  manner,  "  the  old  man"  having  to  do 
chores  in  each  instance  night  and  morning.  Economy  in  the 
articles  of  clean  shirts,  underclothing,  &c.,  is  being  practised  in 
a  manner  that  would  make  some  fellows  stare  who  have  plenty 
of  unmarried  sisters,  all  at  home.  Young  men  are  afraid  to 
marry  for  fear  of  increasing  the  stringency  in  the  labour  market, 
as,  according  to  some  oft  quoted  authority,  it  takes  a  he,  and 
a  she,  and  a  servant  girl,"  to  start  house-keeping.  The  man  who 
will  import  a  corps  of  girls,  numbering,  say  ten  thousand,  into 
this  section  of  Canada,  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  suffering  com- 
munity. 


WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OF  THE  GIRLS? 


The  Witness  says  : — We  read  from  time  to  time  that  there  are 
a  great  many  more  women  than  men  in  many  favorite  parts  of 
the  world.  Old  England  and  New  England  are  both  in  this 
predicament,  and  the  city  of  Montreal  has,  according  to  the 
census,  several  thousands  of  surplus  women.  But  where  are 
they  ?  It  is  of  no  use  advertising  for  domestic  servants,  and 
some  intelligence  or  registry  offices  have  even  ceased  to  take 
down  the  names  of  applicants,  saying  they  have  already  long 
lists  of  applicants  that  cannot  be  supplied.  Wages,  which  used 
to  be  from  4  dols.  to  6  dols.  a  month,  are  now  7  dols.  to  10  dels., 
a  rise  of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  but  servants  are  not  to  be  had  ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  complaints  for  want  of  employment  for 
females  ?  We  suppose  women's  wages  in  factories  and  some 
other  employment  have  been  brought  up  nearer  to  a  level  with 
men's  wages  than  heretofore,  and  that  this  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  the  class  who  used  to  seek  domestic  service.  We 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  from  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  masses,  What  has  lecome  of  the  Girls? 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  CANADA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  ''IBelfast  News-Letter:' 

Sir — It  was  not  of  Irishmen  it  was  written,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  surgical  operation  to  enable  them  to  understand  a  joke, 
yet,  I  confess  I  could  not  see  the  joke  in  Mr.  Parnall's  (the  New 
Zealand  Emigration  Commissioner)  letter,  and,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing in  the  future,  as  he  promises,  poor  Arteums  Ward's  example, 
and  writing  this  is  a  joke,"  I  would  advise  him  to  write  under 
such  attempts,  this  was  intended  for  a  joke.  That  Canadian  enai- 
grants  to  New  Zealand  have  returned  to  Canada  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  which 
I  forwarded  to  you,  warns  his  countrymen  in  Canada  against 
men  who  return  with  the  money  of  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment in  their  pockets,  paid  to  deceive  their  countrymen.  Mr. 
Parnall  must  think  the  Irish  people  very  gullible  when  ho  ex- 
pects them  to  believe  that,  considering  the  cost,  the  Nova 
Scotians  he  mentions  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  to  persuade  their 
countrymen  to  go  to  New  Zealand  from  purely  philanthropic 
motives  !  It  is  a  pity  to  keep  the  names  of  such  noble  disinte- 
rested men  secret.  Methinks  their  names  appear  opposite  a  good 
sum  in  the  accounts  of  the  Emigration  Department  of  the  New 
Zealand  Government.  People  in  a  certain  county  in  Ulster  have 
been  wicked  enough  to  say,  that  a  farmer  from  the  same  county, 
who  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  made  more  money  writing  fa- 
vourable accounts  of  the  country  than  he  could  make  farming. 

As  Mr.  Parnall  was  only  joking  about  a  six  months'  winter 
in  Canada,  T  accept  it  as  a  good  joke,  though,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, I  cannot  see  the  wit.  But  then  New  Zealand  wit  may 
differ  from  Irish.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Parnall  that  a  severe 
winter  may  be  very  trying  on  the  poor — if,  by  poor,  he  means 
the  poverty  we  see  in  Ireland — but  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  such  abject  poverty  is  not  to  be  found  in  Canada. 
In  years'  travelling  through  it  I  never  saw  an  ill-fed  ill-clad 
man,  woman,  or  child.  In  that  land  of  plenty  every  person  is 
fortified  against  the  cold  by  good  food,  good  clothing,  and 
cheerful  log  fires.  I  would  ask  any  person  if  they  do  not  prefer 
a  fine  frosty  day  in  this  country  to  a  cold  wet  day  ?  I  never 
found  the  bracing  clear  frosty  air  of  Canada  so  cold  as  the 
damp  cold  which  penetrates  to.  the  bone  in  this  country.  The 
first  New- Year's  Day  I  was  iri  Canada  I  visited  without  au 
outside  coat,  and  felt  a  pleasant-  glow  of  heat. 

I  never  knew  any  person  who  had  lived  in  Canada  who,  if 
they  visited  this  country,  did  not  complain  of  the  cold  of  the 
winters  in  Ireland,  Exercise,  in  a  climate  where  during  the 
winter  the  sky  has  not  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  of  a  cloud, 
where  the  sun  shines  as  bright  as  on  a  July  day  here,  where  the 
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snow  is  crisp  with  frost  so  that  it  can  be  shaken  off  in  a  moment, 
no  matter  how  heavy — will  keep  a  person  warm.  The 
same  dryness  of  atmosphere  makes  the  heat  of  summer  not  so 
oppressive.  The  Canadians  look  for  the  snow,  and  hail  the  j&rst 
fall  with  delight.  Marshall,  who  is  not  a  partial  writer,  says  in 
his  work,  "  The  Canadian  Dominion,"  when  speaking  of  the 
advantages  of  Canada — "  I  shall  be  bold  enough  to  reckon  the 
climate  as  a  second  great  advantage."  "  My  repeated  questions 
about  the  severity  of  the  season  were  answered  with  amusement 
and  sometimes  with  a  pretty  resentment." 

Our  vast  lumbering  operations  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out our  long  winter.  An  Ottawa  merchant  said  to  me,  "  Our 
long  winter  in  the  woods  is  the  best  part  of  the  year  to  us."  A 
lumberman  told  me  in  one  of  the  upper  shanties,  "We  can  work 
so  easily  and  we  never  feel  the  cold — we  generally  pull  off 
our  jackets.  Of  course  we  keep  a  roaring  fire  in  the  shanty, 
and  our  evenings  are  the  jolliest  I  have  ever  spent." 

Farmers  talked  to  me  with  a  similar  inability  to  perceive  that 
the  Canadian  winter  was  a  disadvantage. 

To  the  ladies  of  Canada  the  winter  is  the  gayest  and  brightest 
season  of  the  year.  Balls,  hops,"  and  concerts  innumerable, 
make  brilliant  the  nights.  The  days  are  enlivened  with  delight- 
ful *'to-boggonning"  excursions.  Hill-side  slopes  and  river-banks 
are  made  gay  with  this  pretty  exercise.  The  "to-boggon"  is 
a  curved  slip  of  birch  bark,  extremely  light,  and  daintily  orna- 
mented, on  which  the  fair  Canadian  girl  takes  her  seat  on  the 
top  of  the  slope ;  once  started  it  glides  down  with  a  delicious 
rapidity,  and  skilfully  guided,  carries  its  charming  occupant  far 
along  the  level  ground  at  the  base.  The  cavalier  who  has  shot 
down  in  his  clumsier  snow-canoe,  draws  the  two  to-boggons  up 
the  slope  again  without  effort  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 

I  had  to  make  many  promises  of  returning  to  Canada  to  enjoy 
its  winter  myself,  in  order  to  become  disabused  of  my  prejudices 
against  the  season.  In  all  seriousness,  I  am  persuaded  that 
despite  its  severity,  the  climate  of  Canada  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
in  the  world.  It  is  expressly  fitted  to  develope  a  hardy  race. 
For  the  bringing  up  of  a  young  family  it  is  to  be  preferred  very 
decidedly  to  the  climate  of  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
south  of  the  chain  of  Canadian  lakes.  The  fact  of  the  generally 
healthy  condition  of  the  people,  the  splendid  development  of  the 
men,  the  preservation  of  the  English  type  of  beauty  of  the 
women,  may  be  taken  iu  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  climate, 
and  may  well  be  allowed  to  influence  tbe  choice  of  an  English- 
man who  seeks  a  new  home  for  his  family." 

In  speaking  of  the  amusements  enjoyed  during  the  winter, 
Mr.  Marshall  does  not  mention  sleighing  or  skating  ;  the  former 
on  fine  moonlight  nights  being  a  very  favourite  amusement. 
Sleighing  Clubs  are  formed  all  through  the  country,  and  often  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  sleighs'will  leave  a  small  village,  the  occupants 
wrapped  in  furs  and  buffalo  robss.  The  "sleigh  bells' runic  rhyme" 
and  merry  "  tintinnabulation"  filling  the  icy  air  of  moonlight,  the 
horses  themselves  neighing  with  delight,  bound  along  as  only 
American  horses  can. 

"  0  swift  we  go  o'er  the  fleecy  snow, 
When  sunbeams  sparkle  round, 
When  hoofs  keep  time  to  music's  chime, 
As  merrily  on  we  bound." 

The  skating  rinks  where,  under  a  large  wooden  canopy, 
generally  the  volunteer  drill  shed  of  the  locality,  well  lit  up,  to 
the  music  of  a  military  band,  as  handsome  women  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  as  brave  men,  skim  gracefully,  as  only  Canadians  can, 
over  the  ice  made  floor.  As  to  the  healthiness  of  the  climate, 
the  number  of  deaths  to  every  10,000  in  Canada,  as  a  whole,  is 
98  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  124  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
211.  This  is  the  story  the  bills  of  mortality  tell.  I  have  sent 
several  persons  from  Belfast  and  other  parts  of  this  country,  who 
were  suffering  from  asthma,  and  their  friends  tell  me  that  since 
they  settled  in  Canada  they  have  become  completely  cured.  A 
young  man  from  the  County  Monaghan,  who  was  threatened 
with  consumption  has  become  so  strong  since  he  went  to  Canada, 
that  a  lady  spoke  to  me  at  the  Clones  railway  station,  a  few  days 
ago,  about  sending  a  friend  of  hers  who  is  threatened  with  the 
same  fatal  disease.  So  much,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  climate  of 
Canada,  and  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to  kill  the  antiquated  bugbear 
about  the  Canadian  winters.  If  Canada  lost  her  snowy  frosty 
winters,  she  would  lose  one  of  her  greatest  charms  for — Yours 
obliged,  Charles  Fot. 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Times. 
Sir,— I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  publish  the 
following  letter   from  the  Government   agent  (Canadian)  at 
Ottawa. — Yours  truly, 

Charles  Fot. 

"  Government  Immigration  Office,  Ottawa, 
15th  July,  1872. 
Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  27th  ult.  reached  me  in  due 
course.  William  Larkin,  C.  Gray,  and  D.  Cook,  arrived  here 
and  were  immediately  engaged.  David  Larkin  went  to  Mr. 
Smith's  brickyard,  where  the  other  Belfast  brickmakers  are,  the 
morning  after  his  arrival.  D.  Cook  is  employed  by  Mr.  Gal- 
braith,  of  Almonte,  to  take  charge  of  a  farm.  Wages  240  dols. 
per  annum,  equal  to  £50  sterling,  with,  of  course,  board 
and  lodging.    These   terms   are  exceptional,  but  Cook  is  a 
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scientific  farmer.  Gray  is  employed  by  the  widow  of  the  Hon. 
T.  M'Kay.  Wages  192  dols,,  or  £40  per  annum.  Larkin  gets 
the  wages  you  engaged  him  for.— Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  J.  Wills. 

Chaeles  Foy,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  Belfast." 
The  men  Cook  and  Gray  worked  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

Belfast.    C.  F. 

EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Northern  Whig.'' 
Sir,— I  am  in  receipt  by  this  day's  mail,  of  returns  from  the 
Government  Emigration  Agents  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
giving  the  estimated  number  of  emigrants  required  for  the  year 
1873  at  their  several  agencies.  Their  various  trades  and  callings 
are  given,  but  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  ask  you  to 
give  them.  I  will,  therefore,  merely  say  that  those  most  in 
request  are  tradesmen,  [farm  labourers,  navvies,  and  domestic 
servants. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

Toronto, 

47,120 

11,720 

58,840 

Ottawa, 
Hamilton, 

7,640 

1,930 

9,470 

22,508 

3,020 

25,528 

Kingston, 

14,445 
22,454 

6,100 

20,545 

London, 

4,200 

26,650 

Making  a  total  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone  of  141,033,  for 
whom  the  Government  Emigration  Agents  could  find  immediate 
employment.  When  the  returns  from  the  other  provinces  come 
to  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  the  total  will  amount  to  five  hundred 
thousand. — Tours  obliged,  Chaeles  Pot. 

Belfast,  Oct.  15,  1872. 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Neivs-Letter. 

Sir — It  is  admitted  that  one  proof  is  worth  a  thousand  asser- 
tions. When  I  arrived  in  Belfast,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  I  said  I  would  appeal  to  the  letters  of  the 
emigrants,  the  result  of  my  first  year's  representations,  for  my 
success  in  following  years.  I  published  in  the  Irish  Press,  and  in 
pamphlet  form,  a  large  number  of  letters.  I  now  send  the  list  of 
names,  and  amount  of  money  sent  tome  to  forward  friends,  which 
is,  of  course,  independent  of  large  amounts  paid  for  tickets  to 
Canada,  and  money  sent  direct  to  friends.  I  think  no  person 
will  gainsay  the  truth  of  good  reports  represented  by  £  s.  d. — 
Yours  truly,  Charles  Pot. 

Eliza  Lindsay,  Mary  Milligan,  £8  10s  ;  Ellen  Wilson,  £4  5s  ; 
Eichard  Joice,  £5  15s  ;  Jane  Wallace,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  James 
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Wallace,  Catherine  Wallace,  Emily  Wallace,  Mary  Anne  Wallace, 
£23  7s  6d  ;  Alexander  Usher,  Mrs.  Usher,  Mary  Ehza  Usher, 
Sarah  Usher,  Andrew  Usher,  £21  5s  ;  Maggie  Eaucett,  £5  6s  ; 
Elizabeth  Mallen,  Maria  Mallen,  Teresa  Mallen,  £12  15s ;  Honora 
Maher,  £4  5s  ;  Josoph  Shaw,  wife,  and  two  children,  £12  15s  ; 
Margaret  M'Adoo,  £4  5s  ;  James  Taggart,  Benjamin  Taggart, 
£8  10s ;  Anne  Cuming,  £4  5s ;  Mrs.  W.  Trisdale,  £4  os ; 
Annstasia  Barry,  £6  ;  Eliza  M'Grath,  £4  5s  ;  Mary  Davies,  £4 
6s  ;  Jane  Eliza  Hughes,  £2  2s  6d  ;  Anne  Maria  Hughes,  £2  2s 
6d;  Peter  Kelly,  Patk.  Kelly,  Thomas  "  elly,  Ellen  Kelly,  Bridget 
Kelly,  £20  15s ;  Eliza  Overend,  £4  5s  ;  her  husband,  James 
Overend,  a  carpenter,  left  Belfast  on  2nd  May,  and  his  letter  is 
dated  Ottawa,  June  28th. 


EMIGEATION    TO  CANADA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Whig. 
SiE, — The  following  letter  is  from  a  Co.  Tyrone  emigrant  who 
went  to  Canada  a  few  years  ago.    His  brother,  and  ten  of  a 
family,  purpose  going  on  the  22nd  inst.  : — Yours  obliged, 

Charles  Foy. 
Canadian  Government  Emigration  Department, 
Of&ces — 11,  Claremount  Street,  Belfast. 
13th  November,  1872. 

Tyendinago,  near  Napanee, 

Canada,  22nd  October,  1872. 
My  Dear  Brother  and  Sisters — I  received  your  long -looked  for, 
kind,  and  welcome  letter.  I  wrote  several  times  to  you,  but 
received  no  answer.  I  received  yours  on  the  10th  inst.,  and 
now  hasten  to  answer  the  same.  You  want  to  know  if  you  could 
do  better  in  Canada  than  in  Ireland.  I  shall  let  you  know  how 
some  men  are  getting  on  here.  I  know  several  men  here  who 
came  to  Canada,  some  with  £1,  some  with  £2,  and  some  had  to 
work  their  way  here,  who  are  worth  thousands  of  pounds  now. 
One  man  told  me  he  had  6d  when  he  landed  in  Quebec,  and  now 
his  property  could  not  be  bought  for  £7,000;  and  he  is  not  the  only 
man — there  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  this  country.  There 
is  no  man  who  comes  here  but  can  do  well  if  he  is  industrious 
and  attends  to  his  business.  There  is  plenty  of  employment  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  here ;  if  all  in  Ireland  would  come 
they  would  get  employment,  and  every  one  over  eighteen  years 
a  free  grant  of  100  acres  of  land.  Our  Government  is  com- 
mencing a  railroad  from  Ottawa  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  2,800 
miles,  and  men  will  get  from  8s  to  10s  a  day  next  summer 
working  on  it.  My  next  neighbour  sold  his  farm  at  £500,  and 
went  to  the  Red  Eiver  settlement  last  spring.  The  Government 
gives  every  adult  160  acres  of  the  best  prairie  land  in  the  Ked 
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Eiver  settlement.  This  land  will  produce  60  bushels  (sixty)  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  there  is  room  for  millions,  so  that  if 
all  in  Ireland  came  every  one  could  get  160  acres.  The  Ked 
Biver  settlement  is  800  miles  from  here.  If  you  would 
not  like  to  take  so  long  a  journey,  you  could  get  a  farm  here  for 
j£200,  by  paying  down  £100,  and  the  remainder  by  yearly  in- 
stalments ;  or  you  could  rent  100  acres  at  from  £20  to  £30  a-year. 
There  is  one  man  in  the  front  of  this  township  who  has  a  farm 
rented  from  the  Indians ;  he  has  this  year,  1,800  bushels  of  wheat, 
1,000  bushels  of  barley,  besides  peas  and  oats.  Wheat  is  worth 
5s  3d  a  bushel ;  barley,  3s  ;  peas,  3s  ;  oats,  2s.  This  township 
is  twelve  miles  square,  and  the  Indians  have  three  miles  by 
twelve  in  the  front  of  it.  As  they  do  not  like  farming  they  rent 
it  all.  They  are  all  civilised  and  christianised ;  they  are  the  Mo- 
hawk tribe  ;  splendid  men,  and  every  one  of  them  an  Orangeman. 
Tiiey  gave  Mr.  Johnston,  M.P.  for  Belfast,  a  beautiful  crown, 
when  he  visited  Shannonville.  This  is  a  very  quiet  country.  We 
have  no  thieves.  I  never  lock  my  doors  at  night,  nor  my  granary. 
Dear  brother,  if  you  had  left  Ireland  ten  years  ago  you  would 
have  been  independent  now.  Your  boys  could  earn  from  £2  to 
£3  a-month,  and  your  girls  £1  a-month.  Our  next  neighbour's 
daughter  was  offered  £18  5s  a-year,  and  would  not  accept  it.  I 
am  paying  a  man  3s  a-day  for  splitting  rails  for  fencing.  I  sell 
them  at  £1  per  100.  I  have  made  £30  off  lambs  and  milk  this 
summer ;  and,  as  the  cheese  factory  does  not  close  until  the  1st 
November,  I  expect  to  get  £5  or  £6  more.  I  have  not  threshed 
my  grain  yet,  but  the  machine  is  to  be  with  me  next  week,  and 
it  can  thresh  from  300  to  400  bushels  a-day  and  clean  it.  Adam 
M'Alister  has  got  500  bushels  threshed.  Adam  said,  when  he 
read  your  letter,  that  you  could  do  better  in  this  country  by 
begging  than  in  Ireland  on  a  small  farm.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  your  saying  that  you  had  not  been  in  Dunnaskellon  for  twelve 
months.  We  think  nothing  of  going  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  see 
a  friend.  We  had  a  visit  from  my  wife's  niece  and  family,  from 
Council  Bluff,  State  of  Ohio,  1,700  miles  from  here.  Napanee 
is  ten  miles  from  here,  and  when  there  is  good  sleighing  we  can 
go  in  an  hour.  Dear  Brother,  I  think  that  the  sooner  you  leave 
Ireland  the  better,  for  both  you  and  your  family.  I  would  not 
live  in  Ireland  on  the  best  farm  you  could  hunt  up.  No  farmer 
could  live  in  Ireland  as  he  could  live  here.  Our  pork  was  done 
last  week.  I  will  kill  a  sheep  to  do  until  the  weather  gets  cool 
enough  to  kill  my  hogs.  They  are  so  fat  they  can  hardly  rise  to 
eat.  I  am  fattening  two  beef  cattle,  one  to  sell  and  the  other  to 
eat.  Adam  and  Esther  are  well ;  they  say  they  will  take  one  of 
your  daughters,  as  they  live  alone.  John  Doyle  and  family  are 
well ;  he  is  building  a  house.  We  have  a  very  plentiful  harvest.  I 
never  saw  better  times  in  Canada. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother. 
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CANADIAN   GOVEENMENT  EMIGEATION 
DEPAETMENT. 

Office — 11,  Claremount  Street, 
(Off  University  Eoad), 

BeKast,  July  22,  1872. 
To  the  'Editor  of  the  Belfast  Times. 
Sib, — I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  publish  the 
accompanying  letter,  just  received  from  the  Immigration  Agent 
at  Toronto. — Yours  truly,  Chaeles  Foy. 

Immigration  Office,  Toronto, 
July  5,  1872, 

"  My  dear  Sir, — The  emigrants  by  the  *  Nestorian'  arrived 
here  at  one  a.m.,  and  now  (at  ten  a.m.)  there  is  not  one  at  the 
depot.  The  flax-scutchers  went  to  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Fuller 
&  Co.,  Stratford.    Can  you  send  some  more  ? 

"  The  two  Belfast  girls  were  engaged  as  servants  in  the  uni- 
versity before  they  were  an  hour  here ;  wages,  £15  a-year  each. 

We  are  not  getting  a  tithe  of  the  labour  we  require.  Far- 
mers are  paying  from  20  to  25  dollars  a-month,  with  good 
board. 

*'  The  weather  has  been  very  fine  of  late,  and  crops  look 
remarkably  well ;  farmers  are  commencing  to  cut  their  hay. 
When  the  general  harvest  is  fairly  in,  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  to  do  for  labourers. 

"With  passsages  at  £4  5s  and  a  bonus  from  the  Ontario 
Government,  after  three  month's  residence,  of  6  dollars,  or 
25s  sterling — with  wages  from  £4  to  £5  a-month  and  good 
board — can  you  not  induce  our  countrymen  to  come  to  us, 
where  in  a  few  years  they  may  own  good  farms  and  be  em- 
ployers, instead  of  remaining  hired  servants  in  Ireland  for  their 
lifetimes  ? — Yours  faithfully, 

"  John  A.  Donaldson. 
"Chaeles  Foy,  Esq.,  Belfast,  Ireland." 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  EMIGRATION 
DEPAETMENT. 

Office — 11,  Claremount  Street,  Belfast. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Times. 
Sir, — Would  you  kindly  publish  in  the  Times  the  following 
letter  from  a  young  man  who  emigrated  to  Canada  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newtownbreda  last  March,  and  oblige,  yours 
truly,  Charles  Foy. 

Belfast,  June  25,  1872. 

Ottawa,  3rd  June,  1872. 
**  My  dear  Mother, — Since  I  wrote  last  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  am  getting  on  well,  and  like  my  employer,  the  Hon. 
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James  Skead,  well,  and  the  country  is  very  pleasant  to  live  in, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  living  at  my  trade  in  a 
short  time,  as  wages  for  all  tradesmen  are  very  high  all  over 
Canada,  particularly  about  Ottawa,  the  capital,  where  there  are 
a  great  many  buildings  going  up,  and  all  sorts  of  manufactories 
starting,  so  there  is  work  for  all  who  come  out.  I  should  Hke 
to  know  if  John  is  coming  out.  Tools  are  very  dear  here,  so  he 
had  better  bring  all  his  with  him. 

When  you  write  to  Julius,  in  Liverpool,  you  had  better  re- 
commend him,  if  he  intends  to  come  to  America,  to  come  to 
Ottawa,  as  he  will  find  no  trouble  in  getting  work  ;  and,  from 
all  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  best  part  of  Canada  for  tradesmen  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  labourers.  Tradesmen  get  from  6s  to  8s  sterling 
per  day  and  their  board,  and  labourers  4s  to  5s  a-day  with  board. 
How  is  Mr.  Frazer  getting  on  ?  and  has  he  any  idea  of  coming 
out  ?  I  would  advise  him  to  come  out  to  this  country  ;  for  -all 
.  farmers  about  here  appear  to  be  very  wealthy  ;  but  they  have 
■^to  work  hard,  as  the  season  is  short  for  farm  work. 

**  Ask  Mrs.  Gaw  if  she  intends  coming  out  this  year.  SJie 
can  get  a  good  situation  here,  without  any  trouble. 

If  I  am  spared,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  you  all  a  visit  in  a 
year  or  two,  as  travelling  is  very  cheap. 

"  I  hope  you  are  all  well.  With  kind  remembrance  to  all 
friends  and  love  to  all  at  home,  I  remain  your  affectionate  son. 


FROM  A  CARPENTER  WHO  FORMERLY  LIYED  IN 
BELFAST. 

Pembroke,  Ontario,  Canada, 
June  28,  1872. 

Dear  Me.  Fot, — Perhaps  you  thought  I  should  have  written 
to  you  before  now,  and  so  I  should,  but  I  have  so  many  relatives 
to  write  to  I  get  tired.  You  may  see  by  the  above  address  I  am 
in  Pembroke  ;  you  know  where  that  is,  no  doubt.  Mr.  Wills 
recommended  me  to  go  there,  as  it  was  a  growing  town,  and  it  is 
a  very  good  place  ;  but  I  can't  dwell  on  this  point  now,  but  I 
will  write  you  another  letter  when  I  have  more  time,  as  I  am  in  a 
hurry  for  the  mail.  You  will  find  enclosed  a  money  order  for 
£4i  5s.  I  want  a  ticket  for  my  wife.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stafford, 
Quebec,  about  getting  out  my  wife,  and  he  sent  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Wills,  Ottawa ;  so  Mr.  Wills  sent  me  a  letter  from  Ottawa  last 
Wednesday,  which  I  enclosed  in  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  my  wife 
to  give  to  you,  and  the  letter  stated  for  to  send  him  21  dols.  25c., 
or  £4i  5  s,  or  to  send  that  amount  to  you  to  Belfast,  so  I  thought 
it  would  save  time  to  send  it  to  you,  as  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, as  you  are  aware,  have  made  a  contract  with  the  Allan 
Line  to  that  effect.    I  told  my  wife  to  send  Mr.  Wills'  letter  to 
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you,  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary.  She  is  not  living  in  Bel- 
fast now,  but  at  her  father's  place  in  Gilford.  Very  likely  she  will 
call  with  you,  but  I  wish  you  to  send  her  ticket  in  care  of  Mr. 
Robert  Crothers,  Bleach  Green  Hill,  Dunbarton,  Gilford,  County 
Down.  This  is  the  address  in  full.  She  is  thirty  years  of  age. 
Perhaps  you  don't  recollect  me.  I  went  with  my  wife  in  April 
last  to  your  office  at  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  was 
not  determined  to  go,  but  from  the  accounts  you  gave  us  of 
what  you  saw  in  Canada,  and  what  you  knew  men  in  my  trade  to 
do  in  Toronto  and  other  parts,  my  wife  said,  "  James,  go."  You 
laughed,  and  said  she  was  like  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Larkin, 
who,  when  her  husband  cowed  the  morning  he  was  to  leave  for 
Derry,  pushed  him  out,  and  then  you  read  us  Larkin's  letter  when 
he  wrote  for  his  wife  and  child.  You  may  mind  me  now.  I  am 
a  carpenter  by  trade.  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  flit.  I  want  my 
wife  out  in  the  first  steamer  from  she  gets  my  letter.  I  send  her 
one  at  the  same  time  I  send  yours. — I  remain  your  obedient 
servant, 

James  Oyeeend. 

To  Charles  Foy,  Esq,, 
Commissioner  of  Emigration,  Belfast, 
Ireland. 


FROM    A  FARMER  WHO    EMIGRATED  FROM  THE 
COUNTY  CAVAN. 

Duart,  Province  of  Ontario,Canada. 
Oct.  ]4,  1872. 

To  Charles  Foy,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Emigration, 
Belfast,  Ireland. 

My  dear  Sir, — We  were  glad  to  see  your  letter  in  reply  to 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Lisgar  on  emigration.  It  is,  indeed,  strange 
that  he  would  make  such  a  speech  after  seeing  Canada.  No  per- 
son who  has  been  here  but  must  know  that  there  is  no  compari- 
sion  between  Ireland  and  this  country,  as  far  as  the  prospects 
of  an  industrious,  honest  man  are  concerned.  I  think,  from  the 
offices  I  held  in  Ireland,  few  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  deprivations  and  almost  more  than  human  exertions  of  in- 
dustrious, honest  families  to  try  and  exist — not  live.  If  a  cow 
or  horse  died  they  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance  for  the 
workhouse ;  here  in  this  happy,  prosperous  land,  if  such  a  loss 
occur  it  costs  no  more  trouble  than  the  cracking  of  an  egg. 

It  is  no  use  Lord  Lisgar  boasting  of  four  shillings  a  day  for  a 
start  of  a  few  days  mowing.  Here  a  man  can  have  his  York 
shilling  (6d  stg.)  an  hour  and  comfortable  board,  and  lighter 
work  mowing  here  than  in  Ireland. 

I  see  by  our  papers  this  week  that  female  servants  are  offered 
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twenty  dollars  per  month  (£4  sterling),  and  they  have  a  good 
prospect  of  being  married  to  a  hundred-acre  farmer  and  becom- 
ing mistress  of  a  happy  home— a  contrast  to  the  prospects  of 
servant  girls  in  Ireland. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  country  the  more  I  am  convinced  of 
the  great  mistake  of  my  countrymen  attempting  to  live  and  pay 
rent  on  small  farms  ;  it  is  a  mistake  of  landlords  and  tenants.  A 
man  cannot  do  justice  to  himself  or  family,  or  live,  as  men 
who  work  have  a  right  to  live,  on  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  acres 
of  free  land.    A  farmer  here  with  a  couple  of  stout  sons,  having 
100  acres,  will  think  nothing  of  buying  another  100  acres  of  im- 
proved land,  at  say  £600  sterling,  and  in  three  years  clear  off  the 
purchase  money.    You  see  the  produce,  or  the  surplus  produce, 
of  the  old  farm,  after   supporting   the   family  comfortably, 
goes  with  the  produce  of  the  new  purchase  to  pay  up  the  pur- 
chase-money.   This  will  generally  take  only  three  years ;  and 
meanwhile,  the  family  are  not  pinched  as  the  poor  farmers  of 
Ireland  pinch  themselves.     They  think  no  more  of  killing  a 
sheep  or  cow  than  the  poor  farmer's  wife  in  Ireland  would  think 
of  killing  a  superannuated  hen.     We  have  everything  in  this 
country  to  make  the  heart  glad.    Our  grapes,  of  the  finest  and 
largest  quality,  gathered  by  the  children  who,  not  like  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  know  the  happiness  of  child- 
hood, are  not,  from  they  are  able  to  walk,  acquainted  with  the 
hardships  of  penury.    Every  good  house-wife   has  her  own 
wine-press.    Every  good  farmer  has  an  orchard,  and  makes  his 
barrels  of  cider.    Every  farmer  has  his  120  dols.  or  200  dol. 
vehicle,  and  as  good  a  span  of  horses  as  ever  Colonel  Clements 
drove.    Every  industrious  man  in  Ireland,  if  they  came  here, 
could  be  thus  independent  as  God  intended  them  to  be. 

I  know  men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  not  the  price  of  an 
axe,  who  went  to  farm  on  shares,  and  to-day  hold  property  of 
200  acres  each,  free  for  ever.  I'll  tell  you  what  an  industrious 
poor  man  can  do.  He  can,  from  the  first  day  he  puts  his  foot 
on  Canadian  soil,  live  as  well  as  any  man  should  wish,  and  the 
highest  and  best  in  Canada  will  think  it  no  condescension  to 
shake  the  honest  man  by  the  hand,  and  will  say,  "  Cheer  up, 
brother.  T  was  just  as  you  are  a  few  short  years  ago.  Come  on, 
here  is  the  road  to  independence.  Keep  clear  of  Mr.  Damnation 
Whiskey  and  you  must  become  independent.  We  have  none  of 
the  '  haw-haw,'  would-be  gentlemen  you  have  in  Ireland,  who 
are  ashamed  to  confess  that  they  ever  were  poor,  or  their  fathers 
before  them.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  any  man 
who  could  rid  the  old  sod  of  these  brainless,  lisping  idiots,  would 
be  doing  as  much  good  as  St.  Patrick,  when  he  rid  Ireland  of 
snakes.  The  total  absence  of  such  in  Canada  is  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  country  for  me.  The  Canadians  love 
manliness  and  manly  sports.    It  is  wonderful  how  soon  the 
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most  cringing,  fawning,  toady  Irishman  learns  to  stand  erect, 
and  look  up  like  a  man,  who  knows  that  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious man  has  no  superior  but  his  Creator.  You  know  that 
a  Canadian  gentleman  would  spurn  with  loathing  a  creeping, 
crawling  sycophant." 

Are  the  people  of  Ireland  afraid  of  the  climate  of  Canada.  If 
they  were  here  they  would  hear  none  of  the  nasty  barking 
coughs  they  hear  so  often  in  their  own  country.  Canada  is, 
without  doubt,  the  healthiest  country  in  the  world.  As  you  said, 
in  one  of  your  excellent  pamphlets,  more  people,  for  the  popula- 
tion, die  in  Canada  over  80  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  a  man,  and  ask — What  is 
your  age  ?  What  would  you  think  ?  Well,  I  would  take  you  to 
be  about  60."     I  am  85,  and,  thank  God,  as  lively  as  a  cricket." 

If  you  remained  in  Ireland  you  would  not  be  so  hearty."  "  I 
would  have  been  dead  long  since  ;  my  father  died  at  63,  my 
grandfather  at  65."  But  I  need  not  tell  you  who  must  have  met 
many  an  old  County  Cavan  man  in  your  travels  through  Canada. 
This  is  the  country  for  the  industrious  farmer,  for  the  farm 
labourer,  for  the  servant  girl,  for  the  tradesman,  in  fact,  for  all 
willing  to  work  and  able;  also  for  the  men  of  small  stated  incomes 
with  families  to  support.  Here  they  can  live  at  half  the  cost 
they  could  in  Ireland  ;  here  they  have  free  schools,  second  to 
none  in  the  world,  thanks  to  our  countryman.  Dr.  Ryerson. 
Should  misfortune  overtake  a  man  here,  should  his  crops  be  a 
failure,  should  his  cattle  die,  should  all  be  swept  away  from  him, 
all  for  miles  around  are  ready  to  lift  him.  Talk  of  the  warm  big 
heart  of  an  Irishman,  The  difference  is — my  poor  countrymen 
"  would  if  they  could,"  the  Canadians  "  can  and  they  will." 
Lord  Dufferin  is  a  great  favourite,  and  Ireland  may  be  proud  of 
the  Countess. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  God  who  directed  my  steps  to  this 
land  of  peace  and  plenty.  I  have  nearly  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  mine  own — no  bailiff  to  visit  me ;  a  good  village  property — 
two  good  stores  doing  a  good  business.  This  is  my  experience, 
and  I  would  like  Lord  Lisgar,  or  any  other  man,"  to  prove  to 
me  how  I  could  have  done  as  well  had  I  remained  in  the  County 
Cavan.  But  I  suppose  I  am  like  the  old  woman  who  said  she 
differed  with  Sr.  Paul — Lord  Lisgar  does  not  care  for  my  opinion, 
Well,  I  can  reply,  "  Ditto." — Yours  very  truly, 

Edward  M*Cullom. 


The  writer  of  the  following  letters  was  in  the  Constabulary  force, 
and  stationed  in  Belfast.  Immediately  before  his  marriage,  he 
called  with  me  to  ask  my  advice  about  going  to  Canada.  I  advised 
him  to  get  married  and  emigrate.  When  he  and  his  wife  arrived 
in  Canada,  they  went  to  our  Agent  in  Toronto  (Mr.  Donaldson), 
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and  gave  him  my  letter  of  introduction.  His  wife,  wLo  was  a 
good  servant,  went  to  service  as  cook,  at  £3  for  the  first  month, 
£4  for  the  second,  and  £4  10s.  for  the  third.  The  husband  got 
work  at  2  dols.  a- day.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  wife  left 
service,  and  with  what  money  the  husband  and  she  had  saved, 
they  started  a  boarding-house.  She  says  in  a  letter  to  her  sister, 
"  Much  as  I  love  dear  old  Ireland  I  would  not  go  back  to  Hve 
there."  The  ^Drofits  of  the  boarding-house  will  more  than  sup- 
port them,  and  they  can  put  his  wages,  nearly  the  pay  of  a  Sub- 
Inspector  of  Constabulary,  into  the  bank.  Well  may  he  say  I 
told  him  the  truth,  when  I  said  he  would  thank  God  for  leaving 
the  force.  Many  of  his  comrades  in  Belfast  told  me  of  his  suc- 
cess before  I  got  the  letters  I  now  publish.  0.  F. 

Alliston  Brook,  Co.  Lambton, 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 

8th  September,  1872. 

Dear  Father-in-Law — I  drop  a  few  lines  again  to  you.  I 
hope  they  will  find  you  in  good  health,  as  we  are  at  present, 
thank  God.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  there  has  been  great  riots 
in  Belfast ;  if  you  could  send  me  a  paper  of  some  old  date — say 
the  paper  of  the  first  week  in  September.  I  got  only  one  paper 
of  all  you  sent  me.  Mary  and  I  is  watching  a  letter  from  you 
or  Thomas  every  day.  I  expect  to  go  to  London  on  the  8th  of 
October  and  get  a  passage-ticket  for  Tom,  if  he  will  come  out  in 
November.  Mary  will  come  to  London  with  me.  We  have  a 
London  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  England.  I  will  write  again  to 
you  as  soon  as  I  get  your  letter,  and  I  will,  perhaps,  send  Thomas 
some  money  to  get  himself  ready  for  this  country,  and  let  him 
go  to  see  my  sister  before  he  leaves ;  he  will  get  by  train  to 
Cavan,  and  by  van  to  Crossdoney. 

Dear  Sir,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  teU  you  in  my  last  letter  about 
our  young  son ;  he  was  born  on  the  20th  April  last ;  we  called 
him  John  Joseph.  I  thought  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  but 
Mary  tells  me  I  did  not. — No  more  at  i^resent,  but  remains  your 

Son-in-law. 

P.S. — I  am  working  by  the  day  now.  I  have  8s  4d  per  day 
of  English  money ;  that  is  pretty  good. 

October  21,  1872. 

Dear  Father-in-Law — I  send  these  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  that  we  are  all  well.  I  received  your  letter  in  due  time, 
and  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  your  being  all  well.  Dear  Sir,  I  am 
glad  Tom  is  going  to  come  out.  I  have  a  place  for  him  at 
7s  3|d  per  day  all  the  year.  I  am  keeping  a  boarding-house 
for  the  men.  I  am  working  still ;  there  is  eight  of  us  ^  in 
number.  I  have  a  girl  hired  at  £1  a  month.  I  am  getting 
12s  6d  a  week  each  for  boarding-men.     I  sent  £9  to  ■ 


to  pay  Tom's  passage,  and  buy  some  things  he  may  want. 

Mr.  will  see  Tom  all  right,  and  I  told  you  all  he  would 

want  on  the  vessel,  and  what  he  will  want  to  bring  to  this 
country.  I  also  told  about  the  route  to  my  sisters.  When  Tom 
comes  to  Portland  he  will  get  the  train  to  Waterford.  When 
he  arrives  in  Waterford  let  him  leave  his  boxes  in  McDonnell's 
store-house,  and  walk  to  AUiston  Brook,  and  call  in  any  house, 
and  they  will  show  him  the  way  to  where  I  live.  If  he  is 
short  of  money  when  he  lands  in  Portland,  let  him  stop  in 
some  place,  and  write  to  me  for  more ;  let  him  mind  his 
things  well  on  board  the  ship,  or  they  may  be  stolen  from 
him.  Let  him  bring  me  a  good  black  thorn  stick  and  a  Bally- 
kilbeg  pipe. — Your  Son-in-law. 

To  

Ballinderry  Upper, 

County  Aiitrim,  Ireland. 


The  writer  of  the  following  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  emigrate. 
He  once  held  a  good  position  in  this  country.    C.  F. 

Ballymacarett,  Belfast,  13th  November,  1872. 
Dear  Sir, — Owing  to  your  activity  in  procuring  subscription, 
and  Mrs.  Foy's  good  nature,  you  were,  under  God,  the  means 
of  sending  my  wife  and  her  two  daughters  to  Canada  in  October 
of  last  year. 

From  the  kindness  of  W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  last  July, 
who,  through  a  friend  of  his,  the  family  obtained,  (in  the  same 
house)  comfortable  situations.  My  wife  writes  in  last  month,  to 
her  daughter,  thus,  after  acknowledging  Mr.  Johnston's  great 
attention  ; — This  is  a  lovely  country, — a  country  blessed  with 
every  comfort.  I  would  not  exchange  this  country,  with  all  its 
labour,  for  any  home,  I  ever  had  in  poor  old  Ireland.  So  my 
daughter  may  think  how  happy  we  are  here,  although  we  have 
to  work — yet  it  is  pleasant  to  be  paid  for  our  work." 

Make  any  use  of  this,  you  please. — Truly  Yours, 


>C.  Foy,  Esq.,  Emigration  Agent 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


From  a  young  man  (a  carpenter)  who  emigrated  from  New- 
tdwnbreda,  April,  1872. 

Ottawa,  3rd  June,  1872. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Gaw — I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  well.    My  pay 
is  about  40  dols.  per  month  (£8),  working  at  my  trade,  but  of 
course  I  cannot  draw  my  money  until  I  have  all  expenses  paid, 
getting  clothes  and  buying  tools.    I  am  very  comfortable  and 
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doing  well,  and  like  the  concern  I  am  working  in  very  much. 

Please  let  me  know  how  are.    I  have  taken  good  care 

of  myself  since  I  came  here,  leaving  liquor  altogether  alone* 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  where  James  Connor  is,  hut  cannot ; 
he  must  have  gone  to  some  other  part  of  America.  Should 
any  of  your  friends  think  of  emigrating,  you  had  better  advise 
them  to  come  to  Canada,  particularly  to  Ottawa,  as  wages  for 
all  tradesmen  are  very  high ;  lots  of  work,  and  living  cheap. 
There  is  lots  of  work  for  females  ;  sewing  girls  get  4s  a  day  of 

your  money.    Give  my  love  to  .   Write  soon.   Your  true 

friend,   


Claggan  House,  Cookstown, 
1st  Nov.,  1872. 

Dear  Sie, — The  young  man  Moore,  to  whom  you  gave  an  as- 
sisted passage  in  August  last,  was  engaged  immediately  after 
landing,  in  the  town  of  Barrie,  county  Simcoe,  at  4  dollars 
(16s  8d)  a  week  and  board  and  lodging.  I  send  you  his  first 
letter,  and  when  the  promised  second  comes  to  hand  I  will  send 
it  to  you. 

Can  you  give  assistance  to  families  ?  I  have  a  large  family  to 
send.  The  head  of  the  family  is  about  to  sell  his  farm.  He 
has  ten  of  a  family.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  him  about  going 
until  I  hear  from  you. — Yours  very  truly, 

George  Ramsay. 
Charles  Foy,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Emigration, 
Belfast. 

The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to : — 

Barrie,  Sept.  16, 1872. 

**  Dear  Father  and  Mother, — I  take  the  pleasure  of  writing 
a  few  lines  to  you,  and  hope  they  will  find  you  all  in  good 
health,  as  God  is  pleased  to  leave  me  at  present.  I  hope  you 
received  the  few  lines  I  sent  you  from  Quebec.  You  would  think 
I  should  have  written  more  to  you,  but  I  had  not  time  to  spare. 
I  enjoyed  myself  pretty  well  on  the  ocean  ;  but  when  I  got  on 
the  cars  I  did  think  it  a  very  weary  ride;  so,  in  place  of  getting 
out  at  Bradford,  I  made  a  mistake  and  came  on  to  Bramley, 
and,  as  I  could  not  get  back  that  night,  I  stopped  there,  and  I 
found  out  that  I  was  close  to  Uncle  William's.  I  had  some  fun 
with  them,  as  I  did  not  make  myself  known  till  I  came  to  Cousin 
William's  ;  so  he  and  I  went  out  to  James  on  Saturday  night. 
He  was  in  bed,  and  I  had  a  fine  lark  with  him.  He  was  going 
to  put  me  out  only  William  came  in ;  and  then  he  looked  at 
me  and  said,  *  Are  you  John  Moore  ?'  So  we  spent  the  night 
there,  and  then  James  and  I,  uncle  John  and  aunt,  drove  out  to 
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Bond  Head ;  it  is  a  distance  of  about  16  miles.  I  thought  it  a  very 
nice  place.  Ipromisedto  stop  a  few  days  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
so  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  it.  My  friends 
are  aU  vexed  with  me  for  starting  work  so  soon.  They  said  if 
I  would  wait  for  a  week  there  would  be  a  better  chance  then.  I 
was  a  little  bit  ripe  on  that  point.  I  am  getting  4  dollars  a  week, 
found  in  everything.  I  am  coachman  for  a  gentleman  in  the 
town  of  Barrie,  and  about  five  minutes  walk  of  Lake  Simcoe. 
Barrie  is  a  great  business  place,  and  I  can  see  my  friends  every 
Saturday  that  they  come  to  market. 

I  like  this  place  very  well,  and  I  have  not  much  work  to  do. 
Before  I  left  Ireland  I  heard  people  say  that  they  would  not  live 
in  this  country,  but  I  cannot  see  what  occasion  they  have  had  for 
saying  so  unless  they  are  afraid  of  work;  and  I  do  say  there  is  some 
good  medicine  for  lazy  people  in  this  country,  and  also  plenty 
of  work  for  them  that  wants,  especially  female  servants,  and  I 
expect  to  have  Martha  in  this  country  yet,  but  she  must  bear  in 
mind  she  will  have  to  work  before  she  becomes  independent. 
Cousin  William  says  he  thinks  he  will  go  to  see  you  all  next 
Summer,  if  he  is  spared  to  that  time.  He  sent  three  letters  to 
his  father,  and  got  no  answer  to  either  of  them,  and  he  thought 
he  was  left  the  old  place,  so  you  may  tell  him  to  look  out  for  a 
letter  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  directed  to  Tubbermore  Post 
Office.  They  all  join  in  sending  their  best  respects  to  you  and 
all  enquiring  friends.  I  hope  aU  my  old  acquaintances  are  in 
good  health,  and  I  expect  to  see  them  again,  as  I  am  not  tired 
of  ocean  life,  and  will  think  less  of  my  passage-money  back.  Ee- 
member  me  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  families, 
and  to  all  my  friends.  I shall  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
in  the  course  of  a  fewweeks.  So  must  now  conclude,  by  bidding 
you  all  good-bye,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  uneasy  about  me. 
May  God  bless  you  all,  is  the  prayer  from  your  son, 

John  Moore. 


EMIGRATION  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter. 

Sir — Some  time  since  you  had  an  article  in  the  News-Letter  on 
emigration  to  New  Zealand,  in  which  you  quoted  an  extract  from 
a  pamphlet  written  by  a  New  Zealand  emigration  agent,  in  which 
the  antiquated  notion  of  an  eight  months'  Winter  in  Canada  is 
given  as  a  reason  why  farmers  emigrated  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
New  Zealand.  I  think  sufficient  is  known  of  the  Canadian  climate 
to  take  all  harm  out  of  such  absurd  statements.  The  Winter 
should  commence  in  November  and  not  end  until  June  to  make 
eight  months'  Winter ;  whereas  the  course  of  the  seasons,  as  every 
person  knows  who  has  been  in  Canada,  or  has  friends  there,  or 


has  read  anything  of  the  country,  is  as  follows  : — Winter  is  fairly- 
established  at  Christmas,  In  January  there  is  a  thaw  ;  in  Feb- 
ruary the  deepest  snows,  continuing  on  until  early  in  A.pril,  when 
Spring  ploughing  commences  ;  in  June  the  apple  trees  are  in  full 
blossom  ;  in  August  early  potatoes  are  in  market ;  in  September 
and  October  the  crops  are  gathered  in,  the  delightful  Indian 
Summer  continuing  until  the  middle  of  November.  In  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  &c. 
are  easily  cultivated ;  peaches,  grapes  and  apricots  are  grown  in 
the  open  air.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Canada,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  most  of  your  readers  will  consider  as  unnecessary 
as,  no  doubt,  they  smiled  at  the  New  Zealand  pamphleteer's 
ridiculous  assumption  of  their  ignorance  of  Canada. — Yours 
obliged,  Charles  For. 

Canadian  Government  Emigration  Department, 
Belfast,  4th  October,  1872. 


Grain  Supplies. — He  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  had  predicted  that,  before  the  generation  then 
Jiving  passed  away,  the  soil  of  California  would  outyield  its 
mines.  And  yet  pioneer  Californians  have  lived  to  see  that  day. 
It  is  estimated  that,  after  satisfying  home  demand,  California 
will,  from  this  year's  crop,  export  upwards  of  twenty  million 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  alone.  In  other  grains  and  the  products 
of  her  vineyards,  she  will  probably  export  half  as  much  more. 
Ten  years  ago  British  Columbia  was  by  most  people  pronounced 
wholly  unfit  to  sustain  a  population.  Even  now  there  are  some 
who  adhere  to  that  opinion.  The  progress  of  events  and  develop- 
ment may  not  be  quite  as  rapid  in  British  Columbia  as  they 
have  been  in  California,  yet  we  experience  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
dicting that,  before  another  decade  shall  have  run  its  course, 
British  Columbia  will  supply  a  population  five  times  as  large  as 
the  present,  and  have  to  spare.  California  has  undoubted  ad- 
vantages over  British  Columbia  as  a  food-producing  country. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  British  Columbia  possesses  advantages 
over  California,  which  may  prove  to  be  equal,  if  not  greater. 
There  are  now  in  the  central  part  of  the  Mainland,  good,  practi- 
cal farmers,  who,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  California, 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a  decided  preference  for 
British  Columbia,  both  as  regards  soil  and  climate.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  agricultural  development  in  this  Province  will 
receive  wonderful  impetus  from  the  construction  of  the  railway 
and  other  large  works  about  to  be  undertaken.  "What  appears 
to  be  most  wanted  just  now  is  the  right  sort  of  population  to  till 
the  rich  and  waiting  soil,  and  the  Government  would  do  well  to 
employ  the  ordinary  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.— 
Victoria  Colonist, 


EMIGEANT  SHIPS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Times:' 

Sir — Having  frequently  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  emigrant 
Bhips,  twice  within  the  past  six  months,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
reply  to  the  article  from  the  Toronto  Glohe^  quoted  in  the  Times 
of  to-day  ? 

Three-fourths  of  the  emigrants  to  Canada  are  conveyed  by  the 
"  Allan"  Line  of  Mail  Steamers,  which,  for  accommodation, 
safety,  comfort,  and  speed,  is  second  to  none.  The  vessels  and 
emigrants  are  inspected  by  Government  agents,  both  in  Liver- 
pool and  Moville  ;  at  the  latter  place  by  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  connive  at  overcrowding.  I 
can  state,  from  personal  investigation,  that  the  sexes  are  not  no- 
minally but  absolutely  divided  ;  the  greatest  cleanliness,  order, 
and  discipline,  obtains  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  voyage  ;  a 
daily  minute  inspection  of  the  whole  ship  is  made  by  the  cap- 
tain and  surgeon  ;  the  food  supplied  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
amply  sufficient,  infinitely  better  than  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
sengers are  accustomed  to,  and  is  prepared  and  served,  with  the 
utmost  punctuality,  by  a  large  staff  of  cooks  and  stewards. 

I  have  repeatedly  questioned  both  steerage  and  intermediate 
passengers  as  to  their  treatment,  and  have  never  heard  a  com- 
plaint— I  am,  sir,  your^obedient  servant,         A  Traveller. 


STEERAGE  PASSENGERS  BY  THE    ALLAN"  LINE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the    ''Belfast  News-Letten^t-^^'^'^'i^^^'^  - 

Sir — My  attention  having  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Irish  Democrat  of  the  5th  of  October,  in  which  serious 
charges  are  made  against  the  officers  and  management  of  the 
steamer  Nestorian,  belonging  to  the  Allan"  Line,  in  which  my 
name  is  introduced,  allow^'me  to  make  a  few  observations  thereon. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  who  stated  to  me  that  he  proposed 
O'Donovan  Rossaas  candidate  for  Tipperary,  after  making  certain 
strong  allegations  as  to  misconduct  in  the  steerage,  declares — 
"  We  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  W'lHam  Johnston,  M.P.,  of 
Ballykilbeg,  who  was  sailing  by  that  I  oat  with  us  to  Quebec,  to 
the  abuses  which  so  loudly  call  for  inquiry  and  reform.  .  .  . 
We  brought  third-class  passengers — English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
American — to  him,  to  bear  testimony  to  our  charge  against  the 
ship's  owners  and  officers." 

On  one  occasion,  some  short  time  before  landing,  a  statement 
was  made  to  me,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  in  reference 
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to  a  case  of  impropriety  alleged  against  one  of  the  crew.  I  said 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parties  aggrieved,  if  there  were  such, 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities,  on  board  or  on 
shore,  who  would  see  redress  rendered.  No  other  person,  ex- 
cept the  writer  of  the  article,  made  any  charge,  or  bore  tes- 
timony to  any  charges  so  made.  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  talking  to  the  steerage  passengers.  There  was  a  Belfast  man 
going  out  with  his  wife.  Two  men  were  going  from  Killyleagh 
to  British  Columbia.  A  young  man  from  Hillsborough,  with 
his  wife,  were  crossing.  A  decent  farmer,  from  Derry,  was 
going,  with  his  wife,  to  settle  in  Canada.  Nearly  every  day 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage,  I  conversed  with  all  these 
people  ;  and  from  none  of  them  did  I  hear  any  complaint  made 
against  any  one  connected  with  the  ship. 

If  my  name  had  not  been  mentioned,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  needful  to  notice  the  article.  The  owners  of  the 
splendid  Line  of  steamers  reflected  on,  will,  no  doubt,  deal  with 
the  assertions  made  therein.  I  know  that  some  of  the  sailors 
were  accustomed  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  in  the  steerage  ;  and 
that,  on  the  30th  of  June,  they  held  a  religious  meeting  there, 
when  two  or  three  of  the  sailors  gave  out  hymns,  and,  with  some 
of  the  passengers,  briefly  addressed  those  assembled,  in  plain, 
forcible,  and  sensible  language. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  steerage  passengers  in  any  ship  crossing  with  emi- 
grants. It  is  the  duty  of  shipowners,  and  of  the  Government, 
to  see  to  this.  But  nothing  I  saw  or  heard,  except  from  the 
writer  in  the  Irish  Democrat,  would  bear  out  the  charges  ad- 
vanced against  the  management  of  the  Nestorian. — I  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  William  Johnston. 

BaUyMlbeg,  Oct.  30,  1872. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  **  Daily  Courier,'^ 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  say,  through  the  medium  of 
your  columns,  that  for  the  last  six  years  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sending,  at  diff'erent  times,  large  parties  of  children  and 
adults  across  the  Atlantic  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec  in  Messrs. 
Allan's  steamers,  and  we  have  always  found  that  the  arrange- 
ments on  board  these  ships  have  been  entirely  to  our  satisfaction. 
I  believe  we  have  used  most  of  the  vessels  on  the  Line,  and  in  each 
case  we  have  observed  that  everything  has  been  done  that  could 
be  to  administer  to  the  comfort  of  our  emigrants  ;  and  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  displayed  by  the  officials  and  servants  of  the 
company  to  our  children  during  the  voyage  have  been  even  more 
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than  we  could  have  expected.  I  feel  bound  to  send  these  remarks 
after  reading  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  your  paper  on 
the  subject  some  days  ago, — Yours,  &c., 

Lizzie  Still. 
Secretary  to  Maria  S.  Rye. 

Avenue  House,  High  Street, 

Peckham,  Oct.  4,  1872. 


THE  ENGLISH  CRICKETERS  IN  AMERICA. 


From  the  **  Liverpool  Journal \2th  October,  1872. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  Messrs.  Allan, 
Brothers,  &  Co.  (the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Company)  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Fitzgerald,  the  captain  of  the  Eleven,  which  has  just  re- 
turned from  America,  after  having  so  successfully  sustained  the 
honour  of  England's  Cricketers  :  — 

Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  England's  amateur  cricketers,  I  beg 
to  express  our  grateful  recognition  of  your  share  in  the  success  of 
our  expedition.  The  laurels  we  have  won  in  America  will  long 
b©  dear  to  us  ;  but  inseparably  connected  with  them  will  be  the 
recollection  of  the  days  spent  on  board  your  good  ships  "  Sarma- 
tian  "  and  "  Prussian."  I  am  happy  to  add  our  tribute  to  the 
well-established  fame  of  the  Allan  Line.  In  conclusion,  permit 
me  to  return  our  thanks  to  the  officers,  to  whose  kindness  and 
good  fellowship  we  owe  many  pleasant  hours  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  to  all  those  who  ministered  so  efficiently  to  the  wants  of 
the  saloon,  and  the  comforts  of  the  cabin. — I  am,  gentlemen, 
yours,  &c., 

R.  A.  FiTZaEEALD, 

Captain  of  the  English  Cricketers. 

Moss  House,  West  Derby,  Liverpool, 
Oct.  9,  1872. 


STEERAGE  PASSENGERS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the      Daily  News.'' 

Sir, — My  connection  with  emigration  has  been  of  a  pleasing 
kind.  As  Chairman  of  the  Clerkenwell  Association,  we  have 
helped  above  3,000  poor  and  necessitous  persons  to  Canada,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  now  doing  well.  Nearly  all  went  by  the 
Allan's  Montreal  Steamship  Company.    The  year  befor  e  last  I 
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crossed  to  Quebec,  solely  to  judge  how  emigrants  were  treated, 
and  what  prospects  they  had  in  Canada.  I  was  generally 
among  the  steerage  passengers.  I  found  excellent  divisions  in 
the  bunks  for  women  and  children.  The  men  all  slept  in  ham- 
mocks. There  are  curtains  to  shut  in  each  set  of  women  with 
children  under  twelve  years ;  stewardesses  are  suppUed,  and 
every  civility  and  attention  shown.  We  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  one  steward,  and  he  was  instantly  dismissed.  As  for  the 
food,  it  was  more  than  what  was  stated  on  the  bill.  I  heard  no 
solid  complaints.  Those  who  did  complain  were  generally  those 
who,  poor  creatures,  had  lived  very  near„  and  almost  without 
meat,  in  England,  and  generally  were  affected  by  bihous  sea- 
sickness. Who  ever  heard  of  coffee  being  well  made  by  sailors  ? 
I  am  strongly  impressed  that  more  might  be  done  for  steerage 
passengers — games,  a  library ,5&c.  Steerage  passengers  pay  any 
company  well.  The  British  soldier's  rations,  on  board  ship, 
cost  Is  each  per  day.  I  have  heard  of  an  emigrant  ship  contract- 
ing for  lOd.  This  (say  10s)  leaves  a  large  margin  for  profit  out  of 
£6  6s.  Many  captains  have  informed  me  that  whenever  plenty  of 
good  books  are  distributed,  temperance,  emigration,  and  other 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  the  Sunday  kept  as  a  holy  day,  these 
ships  are  always  the  most  comfortable  and  ''happy"  for  all 
parties.  Our  saloon  passengers  took  great  interest  in  my  steer- 
age friends  (150  of  whom  I  took  out  with  me),  and  several  were 
engaged  by  them.  I  speak  from  experience,  and  can  only  add 
that,  as  far  as  the  Allan"  vessels  are  concerned,  many  of  the 
hard  sayings  of  the  *'  Amateur"  do  not  apply  to  them.  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  saying  what  I  can  in  justice 
to  a  company  which  treats  their  steerage  passengers  in  a  decent, 
fair,  and  respectable  manner.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  open- 
ing up  this  important  subject,  and  feel  convinced  that  some 
good  will  arise  from  it.~I  remain,  yours  obediently, 

A.  Styleman  Heering, 

Incumbent  and  Chairman. 

London,  Sept.  27-,  1872. 


NO  MORTGAGE  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  JOHN  YATES. 


Mary,  let's  kill  the  fatted  calf  and  celebrate  the  day, 
For  the  dreadful  mortgage  on  the  farm  at  last  is  wiped  away  ; 
I  have  got  the  papers  with  me,  they  are  right  as  right  can  be— 
Let  us  laugh  and  sing  together,  for  the  dear  old  farm  is  free. 

Don't  all  Canadians  celebrate  the  first  day  of  July, 
Because  'twas  then  that  union's  sun  lit  up  our  nation's  sky? 
Why  shouldn't  we  then  celebrate,  and  this  day  ne'er  forget? 
Where  is  there  any  freedom  like  being  out  of  debt? 

I've  risen  many  mornings  an  hour  before  the  sun, 
And  night  has  overtaken  me  before  tlie  task  was  done; 
When  weary  with  my  labors,  'twas  this  thought  that  nerved  my 
arm' 

Each-day  of  toil  will  help  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

And,  Mary,  you  have  done  your  part  in  rowing  to  the  shore. 
By  taking  eggs  and  butter  lo  the  little  village  store  ; 
You  did  not  spend  the  money  in  dressing  up  for  show. 
But  sang  from  morn  till  evening  in  your  faded  calico. 

And  Bessie,  our  sweet  daughter — Gad  bless  her  loving  heart, 
The  lad  that  gets  her  for  a  wife,  must  be  by  nature  smart — 
She's  gone  without  piano,  her  lonely  hours  to  charm, 
To  give  a  hand  in  paying  off  the  mortgage  of  the  farm. 

I'll  build  a  little  cottage  soon,  to  make  your  heart  rejoice, 
I'll  buy  a  good  piano,  to  go  with  Bessie's  voice  ; 
You  shall  not  make  your  butter  in  that  up  and  down  concern, 
For  I'll  go  this  very  day  and  buy  the  finest  patent  churn. 

Lay  by  your  faded  calico,  and  go  with  me  to  town, 
And  get  yourself  and  Bessie,  a  new  and  shining  gown  ; 
Low  price  for  our  produce  need  not  give  us  now  alarm, 
Spruce  up  a  little,  Mary,  there's  no  mortgage  on  the  farm  ! 

While  our  hearts  are  now  so  joyful,  let  us,  Mary,  not  forget 
To  thank  the  God  in  Heaven  for  being  out  of  debt,  ■ 
For  he  gave  the  rain  and  sunshine,  and  put  strength  into  my  arm, 
And  lengthened  out  the  days  to  see  no  mortgages  on  the  farm. 


